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Contributors 


George Woodcock, the Canadian writer and 
critic, currently traveling Europe. 
the author The Writer and Politics and 
other works. 


Sonya Rudikoff lives Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, and writes frequently for Partisan Review, 
Hudson Review and other journals. Her recent 
“Letter” current art criticism appeared 
the March number ARTS. 


Leslie Katz the author Invitation the 
Voyage and number important essays— 
Eakins, Seurat and Winslow Homer—in 
past issues ARTS. lives Brooklyn, 
New York. Ivan Karp, whose photographs 


Features 


The Seeing Eye—and the Blind Prophet GEORGE 
Ruskin’s art writings, new volume, present his sharp sensitivity war with 
his moralism. 

Nationwide Exhibitions 
“Notable Acquisitions Exhibition” the Morgan Library New York; “Paint- 
ings, Drawings and Sculpture Collected Yale the Yale Art Gallery. 

Kooning’s Labyrinth Backdrop 
recently recovered work throws light upon the early development style 
that has significantly marked contemporary American painting. 

Jean Xceron Seventy JAMES MELLOW 
His recent retrospective exhibition presents influential career mediating between 
European idioms and free American expression. 

Forgotten Faces LESLIE KATZ 
Condemned piecemeal destruction, the city’s architectural sculpture from the turn 
the century evokes appreciative tribute. 

Images Painting SONYA RUDIKOFF 


Boston, debated review the “Image” forms the inaugural exhibition the 
Institute Contemporary Art’s splendid new quarters. 


Departments 


Auctions 
People the Arts 
Reviews Alfred Werner, Michael Fried, George Woodcock and Reyner Banham. 
The Classics CREIGHTON GILBERT 
Berenson How can use him? 
Nationwide Reviews 
Cassatt family treasures Philadelphia’s Museum Art; Paul Wonner’s neo- 
figurative work, recently view Santa Barbara and Los Angeles. 
Paris JEAN LOUIS FERRIER 
Germaine Richier’s militant humanism; thirty years Estéve’s drawings; Pierre 
Gastaud’s first major Paris exhibition; the Salon des Réalités Nouvelles. 
London ALAN BOWNESS 
English landscape and the American city; Roger Hilton’s “full technique the 
past”; Sandra Blow and Frank centenary; art Austria. 
Month Review SIDNEY TILLIM 
Picasso artist rather than personality; the sophisticated economy William 
King’s sculpture; lively, encapsulated retrospective Stuart art. 
Margaret Breuning 
the Galleries 
Where Show 
Calendar Exhibitions 


provide the occasion for the article 
gotten Faces” this month’s number, the 
author short stories and plays which have 
appeared the Evergreen Review and other 
magazines. associated with the Castelli 
Gallery New York. 


Michael Fried, who reviews Horace Gregory’s 
new book Whistler, graduate Prince- 
ton and currently Rhodes Scholar Merton 
College, Oxford. His poems have appeared 
the London Observer and The Kenyon Review, 


Reyner Banham, who reviews the new series 
“Masters World Architecture,” edi- 


tor the Architectural Review (London) and 
the architectural critic the New Statesman. 
His book, Theory and Design the First 
Machine Age, has just appeared London. 


the Cover 

architectural sculpture 
New York. photographed Ivan Karp. 
See Leslie “The Forgotten Faces,” 
pages 34-39. 


Editor’s Note 


Readers are reminded that the next number 
ARTS will published September. 
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Bateaux en fete Oil, 35 x 46 


7th—June 


Small sculpture in metal 


EARL KRENTZIN 


The Family 


ADLER 


PAUL ROSENBERG CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


19th and 20th CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


20th CENTURY 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


SCULPTURE 


EAST STREET, NEW YORK 


THE ARTS BELGIUM 


1920—1960 


PAINTING SCULPTURE CERAMICS 
STAINED GLASS TAPESTRY BOOKS 


Exhibition 


TUESDAYS THROUGH SATURDAYS 


the 
PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES Ine 
980 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


Free Admission 


Alechinsky, Beenkens, Bertrand, Boel, Bonduel, 
Bonnet, Brusselmans, Burssens, Camus, Caille, Cox, 
Daeye, Leeuw, Delvaux, Smet, Vinck, 
Dudant, Fryns, Grard, Grégoire, Guiette, 
Helsmoortel, Janchelevici, Jefferys, Jespers, Landuyt, 
Leplae, Lewy, Lismonde, Maas, Mabille, Magritte, 
Mara, Martens, Mendelson, Mortier, Permeke, 
Poot, Saverys, Servranckx, Slabbinck, Strebelle, 
Thieren, Tytgat, Van den Berghe, Vandercam, 
Van Lint, Wolvens, Yoors 


Under the Cluspices the 
Ministry Public Education 
the Kingdom Belgium 
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internecine disputation. Neither raises the 
issue whether irresponsible criticism related 
irresponsible art, though suspect that Miss 


Rudikoff more aware this than Mr. Sandler. 
Writing this places terribly ironic 


NEW 


position, course. Here am, critic, question- 

AICS Alvard and His Choices ing two critics whom have described being 

the Editor: unable understand each other. And pre- 
Your reviewer the Paris exhibitions the suming understand both them. so, 
April edition ARTS states that the names least partly the spirit the rabbi who 
six contemporary French artists now exhibiting settled argument between two friends 
the Museum Decorative Arts “are not likely agreeing that their respective claims were right. 
mean much American readers.” fact, When they left, the wife demanded 
three the artists mentioned have exhibited know how this could be. “How could they both 
the United States, and their works are repre- right?” The reply was: “And you're 

many collections. René Laubiés has ex- right too! 
hibited both Boston and New York; was 

the University Alabama 1956-57 New York City 
and was interviewed WBUR’s weekly program 
“The Art World” June, 1957. Frederick Ben- 
rath also has exhibited Boston. His work Protest against Vandalism 

Ine the Wiggin Collection and many 


private collections throughout the country. Grazi- 
ani, who the most powerful and dynamic the 
painters mentioned, has also exhibited Boston. 
finally like point out that writer 
and critic Julien Alvard’s stature hardly 
likely promote the work of, your 
opinion, “six the feeblest and emptiest painters 
found anywhere earth.” 


sculpture H’s, made 1950, painted with 
six coats cadmium aluminum red, has been par- 
tially destroyed one more parties involved 
its sale and donation collection. 

This willful work vandalism causes 
deny this work and refuse its attribution. will 
refuse any future sale any those connected 
with this vandalism. 

tried repurchase this work but was refused. 
Swampscott, Massachusetts There seems little legal protection for 
artist our country against vandalism even 
destruction. Lacking full proof, cannot name 


MED 


SIXTY WORKS 


SCULPTURE. 


have been shifting from one leg the other, 
hoping that one would hold long enough 
stand on. got the distinct impression that Miss Brueghel Theft Reported 
had erased all current perspectives, in- 
own (which immediately set about the Editor: 


Critic Comments the guilty participants, but ask other artists 

the Editor: protective laws. 

Ever since read Sonya comment SMITH 

the state criticism the arts (ARTS, March), Bolton Landing, New York 


for myself). the same time, even This Embassy has received information that 
she was criticizing criticism and pleaded painting was stolen from the State Gallery 
with certain eloquence, had conclude that Hannover, Germany, March The work 
her article, lacking illustrations the proper way Jan Brueghel the Elder’s River Landscape with 
address modern (abstract) painting, was such Distinguished Company Boat, oil 
example default. (Admittedly Miss Rudi- round copper plate, five inches with 
koff was not trying point the way, but sincerely the inventory number 142 the back 
clear the air.) perfectly frank, red oil paint. Information concerning the painting 
only sense its negative drift, which would gratefully received either this Em- 
certain atrocious examples have my- bassy the Gallery itself: Direktion der 
from time time. Now that have read Nidersachsischen Landesgalerie Hannover, PARTICI PATIN 
Sandler’s reply the statement which was Maschpark Germany. 
originally addressed him and Miss Hans ARNOLD, First Secretary ALAN 
Cox final rebuttal last month’s issue, Embassy the Federal Republic CARSTAIRS 
what perhaps the overriding problem. These Germany 
two people don’t really understand each other; Washington, CASTELLI 
their “disciplines” not correspond because GRES 
expect different things from art. doesn’t HAHN 
for the moment what they said, tried Request for Information: Marsden Hartley HERBERT 
nduyt, nor interested the respective merits HOLLAND-GOLDOWSKI 
with the fact that within the broadest connection with the biography the late JANIS 
limits their mutual sympathies for abstract art, Marsden Hartley which now MATISSE 
there nothing like common understanding would appreciate information the present 
rebelle, what roughly about. But they are united location his paintings any related data. MAYER 
sense. Their latest exchange tosses about MUS. MODERN ART 
ercam, “creation new order” Commerce Street NESSLER 
Purpose shared all the arts.” find this the New York 14, PARSONS 
rub their respective arguments. (In 
Hunter’s recent book modern American SCHAEFER 
counted the word “new” least once SIGNA 
Page; one horrible sequence was used regrettable error the May issue 
less than five times.) submit that these critics ARTS, the exhibition James Wines’ sculpture STUTTMAN 
what “new” and was attributed the Seligmann Gallery. Mr. 
dominated outmoded avant-garde notions about Wines’ exhibition was held Fine Arts 
eep the painting sight, yet lose sight 
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AFTER ITS JUNE CLOSING, THIS EXHIBITION ORTANT Nor, 
CONTEMPORARY ART CENTER, CINCINNATI, JULY-OCTOBER 
ARTS CLUB CHICAGO, NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 
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\LLERY 


AUCTIONS 


Art Sale Brings Total $613,765 Christie’s London 


the major art sales the current English season has brought 
£219,202, $613,765. The auction, May Christie, 
Manson and Woods, Ltd., comprised 127 works, mostly Impressionist 
Post-Impressionist, and mostly distinguished provenance, deriving 
from the collections Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Rockmore Davis 
New York, Mr. Hans Neumann Caracas, the late Sir Walter Fletcher, 
and others. 

Top price went Matisse’s Peinture, which was pur- 
chased the Tooth Gallery London for 20,000 guineas, $60,000. 
Almost much was paid for Monet’s The Water Garden, sold 
private collector for $57,000. 

Bonnard’s Ferme Vernon went the Zwemmer Gallery for 
$40,500. the notable Modiglianis the catalogue, the Portrait 
Young Woman was bought the O’Hana Gallery for $30,000, and the 
Portrait Fille Chapeau private collector for $12,000. The 
Gallery also purchased Utrillo’s Eglise St. Pierre, for $21,000. 


Sotheby’s Announce Sale Impressionists and Moderns 


London house Sotheby’s has scheduled for July important 
sale Impressionist and modern paintings, drawings and sculpture, 
from the collection the late Ernest Duveen, Esq., and other owners. 

Notable among the earlier works the coming sale are Mary Cassatt’s 
Jeune Fille Chapeau Vert, once the Ambroise Vollard collection, 
Givre (1885) and Degas’s large portrait Mademoiselle 
(1886). Modigliani represented his masterly Por- 
trait Jeune Fille (1917), Bonnard Jardin Peintre, Canet 
(1925), and Rouault the famous Les Juges. important series 
Staéls includes his Nature Morte Pomme (1954). Also the 
sale are works well-known contemporary British artists, among them 
Ben Nicholson, Christopher Wood and Ivon Hitchens. 


Belgian Art Comprehensive Survey Parke-Bernet 


first comprehensive exhibition Belgian art this country since 
1930 will held New York from June August 5—when, during 
the summer cessation auction activity, will occupy the display 
rooms the Parke-Bernet Galleries, 980 Madison Avenue. Entitled 
“The Arts Belgium, 1920-60,” the display will presented under the 
auspices the Belgian Ministry Public Education. The exhibition, 
open Tuesdays through Saturdays from ten five, will free. 

Featured are hundred-odd paintings, including works artists well 
known the American public—Delvaux, Magritte, Gaston Bertrand, 
Helsmoortel, Oscar Landuyt and Jan Cox. Other painters, among them 
such masters Flemish Expressionism Permeke, Tytgat, Brus- 
and Van den Berghe, will shown for the first time within 
the context the work their contemporaries. 

addition painting, the exhibition will include sculpture, with 
examples Jespers, Poot and Janchekevici; ceramics Caille and 
others; stained glass; four large tapestries Jan Yoors; and book 
bindings and printed volumes typographical distinction. 

copiously illustrated catalogue for the show being prepared and 
printed Belgium. Works art will not sold during the exhibition, 
but most them will available for sale its termination. They may 
acquired New York from the galleries representing the individual 
artists, or, for those artists who have local representative, through 
the Belgian Art Foundation the United States, Inc. 


Victor Servranckx, 
Sculpture 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
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“Nativity” by Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc., Waukesha, Wis. 
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HAROLD Paintings 

AUMBACH 

Gallery closed July 1 to Sept. 19 

GALLERY MAYER 

NEW ACQUISITIONS 

IMPORTANT ORIGINAL PRINTS 

Pascin Ensor Cezanne others 

PETER DEITSCH 


Extended thru June 
762 MADISON AVE. (65 ST.) 
NEW ADDRESS: 1018 MADISON AVE. 


Watercolors 


CHARLOTTE BEREND 
CORINTH 


May 31-June 


SELECTED ARTISTS GALLERIES 


72-73 STS. 1-7221 
ROBERT 13-30 


NIRO 


DRAWINGS WATERCOLORS 


ZABRISKI address: 


EAST STREET 
EARL STENDAHL 


Pre-Columbian Art 


Modern Painting 


7055-65 Hillside Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
68th St., New York REgent 4-7664 
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THE ALAN GALLERY: 
NEW WORK 


766 MADISON 


Thomas Buechner 


Adelyn Breeskin 


The appointment Thomas Buechner 
(above) Director the Brooklyn Museum 
will become effective August One the 
youngest museum directors this country, the 
thirty-three-year-old native New Yorker has been 
director the Corning Museum Glass since 
that museum’s inception Prior his 
service there was member the staff 
the Metropolitan Museum. Mr. Buechner fills the 
post left vacant the death last fall Edgar 
Schenck. 


Adelyn Breeskin Director the 
Baltimore Museum Art, charge the 
United States exhibit the Thirtieth Venice 
Biennale. Participating American artists are 
painters Franz Kline, Philip Guston and Hans 
Hofmann, and sculptor Theodore Roszak. 
least twenty-eight countries will have exhibitions 
the Biennale, which will held from June 
October 16. 


the recent annual meeting the American 
Federation Arts, President Roy Neu- 
berger announced that ten new members had 
been elected the Board Trustees during the 
past year. They are: Arthur Altschul, New 
York financier; Mrs. Thomas Blake, Jr., 
Vice-President the Dallas Museum Con- 
temporary Art; Lawrence Bloedel, formerly 
the Williams College Library; Mrs. Adelyn 
Breeskin, Director the Baltimore Museum 
Art; Mrs. Albert List, Trustee the New 
School New York; Perry Rathbone 
(above), Director the Museum Fine 
Boston; Mrs. George Rentschler, sponsor 
community activities New York; Edward 
Stone, New York architect; James Johnson 
Sweeney, Director the Guggenheim Museum 
New York; and John Warrington, Cin- 
cinnati attorney. The Federation was founded 
1909 nonprofit, educational organization 
foster the production and cultivate the appre- 
ciation art America. 


Hanna Rose, Curator Education the 
Brooklyn Museum, has been appointed the 
Advisory Council Adult Education the 
State New York. Miss Rose, who has been 
with the Education Office the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum for over twenty-five years, has been respon- 
sible for the development educational programs 
for children and adults there. She also serves 
president the International Education Com- 
mittee for UNESCO and other national and 
international committees the field education. 


Allen Wardwell has joined the staff the 
Art Institute Chicago Assistant Curator 
Primitive Art. Mr. Wardwell was previously 
associated with the Museum Primitive Art 


Perry Rathbone 


Anthony Dama 


New York, where assisted arranging 
recent exhibition Bambara sculpture from 
Western Sudan. was graduated from Yak 
University 1957. 


Anthony above) the winner the 
Edward McDowell Traveling Scholarship 
awarded annually student the Art 
dents League New York. Mr. Damato, for the 
past three years student Morris 
was awarded the scholarship judges Philip 
Guston, Emily Lowe and Henry 
berg. 


The sculptor John Ivor Smith won the 
tenary Grand Prize $1,000 the 
seventh Annual Spring Exhibition the Montreal 
Museum Fine Arts. His entry, Smiling Head 
No. was judged the outstanding work the 
show. Two hundred and one artists from Canada, 
the United States and Mexico exhibited this 
year’s Spring Exhibition. 


The National Art Materials Trade Association 
presented its Annual Art Award Arnold 
Maremont, Chicago businessman and art 
the association’s recent tenth annual 
tion Chicago. Mr. Maremont director 
numerous cultural, philanthropic and medical 
ganizations and has made possible, through 
Maremont Foundation, art exhibitions and 
lections schools and colleges throughout 
Paper Corporation, whose offices are 


Works artists who have shown the Contem- 
porary Arts Gallery New York throughout 
thirty-one years operation will shown 
joint Brazilian-American exhibition Rio 
Janeiro during the first three weeks July. 
invitation exhibit the Brazilian capital 
extended Emily director the 
lery, the Institute Brasil-Estados Unidos 
Rio Janeiro. Miss Francis first showed 
from her sponsored group Brazil 194, and 
upon its enthusiastic reception there, invited 
zilian artists join exhibition the 
Nacionale. The Contemporary Arts group, 
and present, this year includes Mark 
Louis Bosa, John Pellew, Earl 
Harold Baumbach, Margit Beck, 
Chaiken, Martha Hooft, Emm 
Ehrenreich and Hollis Holbrook. The 
ings were selected John Gordon 
Whitney Museum American Art and Roy 
Neuberger, President the American 
tion Arts. Dr. Hamlin, founder 
President Emeritus the World Council 
seums, will act consultant for the 
which co-sponsored Contemporary Arts 
the American Arts Institute. 
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NOTES 


Hugh Stix, president the Artists’ Gallery 
New York, announces the establishment Sep- 
tember “The Art Information Center,” 
will supply information free charge 
collectors, art dealers and museums. The 
Center will keep file the gallery affiliations 
contemporary artists, that collectors and visit- 
museum curators can locate the work any 
specific artist, despite the changes artist-dealer 
that are increasingly frequent. 
will also keep files all art dealers handling 
work, with list the artists each 
the works art are available. Thus 
and artists may learn what galleries 
handle the type work which interests them. 
The names and addresses contemporary artists 
without gallery affiliation will also kept 
file, well reproductions their work, when 
available, service galleries and collectors 
locating artists. Information about exhibition 
possibilities will made available artists 
through the Center. This new service will 
directed Betty Chamberlain, who will con- 
tinue direct Betty Chamberlain Associates, 
publicity organization whose clients are 
museums and galleries. Mrs. Federica Monti, 
who has been associated with the Artists’ Gallery 
since its opening twenty-five years ago, will con- 
tinue direct exhibitions the gallery, which 
shows the work outstanding artists who are 
unable secure exhibition facilities elsewhere. 
The gallery will continue nonprofit organi- 
zation, with all sales proceeds going the artists. 
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The first large exhibition this country devoted 
entirely recent developments Spanish art 
will held the Museum Modern Art 
New York from July September 25. The ex- 
hibition, selected Frank O’Hara the museum’s 
will include painters Canogar, Cuixart, 
Farréras, Feito, Lucio, Millares, Rivera, Sau- 
ra, Suarez and Tapies, and sculptors Chillida, 


Arnold Chirino and Serrano. After the New York show- 
the exhibition will sent other museums 
and educational institutions this country. 
director 

The picture galleries Vienna’s Kunsthisto- 
risches Museum were reopened May after 
and modernization. Among the im- 


portant paintings reassembled are the Brueghels, 
which will housed separate gallery and 
arranged show the development 
well the historical relationships his work. 
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Museum Foundation Jacksonville, Florida, 
have announced plans for the erection mu- 
seum building that city house its collection. 
The designed around open central 
patio, will contain ten permanent galleries, 
with movable interior walls for temporary 
exhibitions, lecture hall and library, well 
office and work areas. The museum will 
known the Cummer Gallery Art. 


The Los Angeles County Museum’s collection 
art has been installed 
gallery the recently opened 
wing. According James Elliott, Assistant Chief 
urator Art, the nineteenth-century collection 
been augmented recent acquisitions, some 
which are being shown for the first time the 
new location. This installation also 
gives additional space the museum’s expanding 
collection, which will 
the vacated second-floor galleries. 


INC: 


AMERICA 


PORTRAIT CENTER 


EXHIBITION: PORTRAITS REVIEW MAY 18-JUNE 


Established 1926 
Edith Halpert, Dir. 
Davis, Dove, Demuth, Dickinson, Karfiol, Kuniyoshi, 
Marin, Price, Rattner, Shahn, 
Sheeler, Spencer, Weber, Zorach 
Harnett American Folk Art Younger Group 
Gallery open Closed 
June: Mon.-Fri. July and August 


THE SCULPTURE TURKU 


ALBERT 


TRAJAN 


Exhibition Extended through Summer Months 


LANDRY 


712 Fifth Avenue (bet. 55-56 Sts.) 


open daily 10-5:30 except Sat. and Mon. 


MARY BURLIUK GALLERY 


. Kolin 


Lebduska 
A. Gorky 
Soyer (M) 
Soyer (R) 
H. Powers Singer 
rionov Vassiliev Lucia 
L. Sliwinski Krasnopevtzev and others 


Paintings from private collections 


Wilson 

F. Kleinholz 
Walkowiiz 
Strauser 


Hampton Bays, Long Island, fi. 


DIRECTIONS: the village, from Montauk 
Highway 


Squiretown Road. 


8th Summer Season 
June July August 
Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 1-6 
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BOOKS 


FROM VAN EYCK BRUEGHEL Rob- 
ert Genaille. Universe Books. $10.00. 


FLEMISH PAINTERS Wilenski. 
Viking Press. $37.50. 


STILL LIFE PAINTING Charles Sterling. 
Universe Books. $17.50. 


painting one five six areas 
Western art that seem inexhaustible 
source for writers—and one the few “safe” 
subjects for publishers. Thus has come about vast 
library the subject, from the ten-volume His- 
toire Peinture Flamande Michiels, nearly 
century old, the modest but attractive pocket 
guide Flemish painting recently issued the 
National Gallery Art Washington. Art-intoxi- 
cated laymen will find Genaille’s book sufficient 
introduction the first golden age Flemish 
painting, and will hope that second volume 
(centered, sure, around Rubens) the mighty 
story will brought conclusion. 

art history, the most recent work generally 
the most useful, for unceasing research keeps 
bringing new discoveries, new facts that often 
change considerably our knowledge and evalua- 
tion single master even entire period. 
the case Flemish painting, however, certain 
problems that were raised generations ago have 
remained unsolved the present day. There is, 
for instance, what Genaille calls “The Hubert 
Question”: whether Jan van Eyck had elder 
brother, Hubert, who started the 
tych Ghent. There are even scholars who insist 
that “of the two brothers, the genius was the one 
know nothing about,” yet Genaille believes 
our ignorance regarding Hubert and only consider 
the work Jan.” the case the mysterious 
“Master Flémalle,” Genaille tends identify 
him with Robert Campin, but “the debate not 
yet over, for has taken the form Walloon 
and Flemish rivalry.” 

many other questions final answers can 
given either, but they are, fortunately, small 
importance outside academic circles. Significantly, 
all historic and iconographic problems 
gated the ample bibliographical notes the 
back the book, that Genaille the fourteen 
brief chapters can concentrate the evocation 
aesthetic values. writes with skill fitting the 
lofty theme has chosen, and not afraid 
using melodious prose writing about masters 
whom music was very dear, when ob- 
jects the unsensitive application the classi- 
cal-minded the term “Primitives” all early 
Flemish painters: “We think them realists and 
they become poets; think them poets and they 
become calculators; they bend reality their will 
and create world keeping with their personal 
outlook with the collective vision their times.” 

Genaille wisely refrains from seeking common 
denominator artists different from one an- 
other the uplifting Van Eyck and the tragic 
Van der Weyden, the mystical Bosch and the 
joyful Quentin Metsys. does, though, make 
attempt distinguish the early Flemish period 
from the developments starting with Brueghel: 
“Art passed from the sacred the profane, from 
God man, from faith critical reasoning, from 
men who prayed meditated those who worked, 
from idealized life real life, and sometimes 
from happiness misery, from the beautiful 
the ugly, from serenity anxiety and passion, 


from closed worlds the vast horizons 
the earth.” But Genaille aware that there was 
clean break, and that, whatever outer changes 
had occurred the Southern Netherlands, artists 
there had always retained contact with real life. 


Van Eyck Brueghel does not pretend 
more than popular introduction early 
Flemish art, for those who wish look excel- 
lent color reproductions and able evalu- 
ate the pictures and their makers within the 
aesthetic framework the era. Wilenski, 
veteran English art historian, set himself far 
more ambitious goal. His monumental two-volume 
work seemingly intends capture all the research 
ever made the entire history Flemish art, 
start with the young Van Eyck, when was 
painter and “valet chambre” John Bavaria 
The Hague, and end with artists born the 
twentieth century and still very active (the last 
are, however, found only Part the 
first volume, Dictionary Flemish Painters,” 
whereas Part “Flemish Painters: Notes Their 
Lives, Circumstances and Productions,” stops with 
the year 1830). The second, pictorial volume com- 
mences with the unknown “New York Crucifixion 
and Last Judgment Painter” (according some 
scholars, identical with Van Eyck) and has for 
its final plate “Wooded Landscape with Cattle” 
young Belgian who committed suicide 1833. 

Wilenski’s assiduity most admirable, but his 
peculiar presentation facts makes the perusal 
the long text tiring chore for even the most 
diligent reader. For the author insists upon com- 
bining and hurling before the reader, year for 
year, all essential (and much 
ical, religious, social and economic history not 
only the Lowlands, but the Western world 
well, and integrate the pertinent art-historical 
information within this welter material. Unfor- 
tunately, not feasible cram into one vol- 
ume what should distributed into three four 
volumes. Here random sample: “In 1435 the 
Queen Naples died and the title was disputed 
René Anjou and Alphonse Aragon; Duke 
Philip suppressed rising Antwerp; Rogier 
van der Weyden (Rogier Pasture) was es- 
tablished Brussels; and fruitless Peace 
Conference Vaast d’Arras, attended the 
Duke Bedford, Duke Philip, Charles VII and 
representatives the Pope and the Council 
Bale, the clerical delegates much admired four 
pictures painted Jacques Daret for the church 
Vaast.” 

half-dozen facts, some entirely unrelated, 
half-dozen lines! this manner are hurried 
through four centuries and 477 large, densely 
printed pages. Hardly any data, important 
otherwise, seem have been left out this amaz- 
ing chronology, but art the loser, for preciously 
little said about individual pictures beyond 
some brief iconographic descriptions. One will 
argue that this text not meant read with 
pleasure (but why does scholarly work have 
solely art historians, museum curators, dealers 
and other specialists who wish survey quickly 
large collection relevant facts. But even this 
particular group readers will disappointed 
and dismayed, for Wilenski’s chronological man- 
ner (or mania) atomizes the four centuries into 
telegram-style snippets that float out context. 

example the text’s diminished useful- 
ness—the index lists Rubens 120 times, 120 
different pages, and nowhere indicated whether 
the “Rubens” entry mere mention, among 
other artists’ names, biographical fact, 
painting. enable pick out these names 
painlessly, all names artists are printed bold 
type. Yet there are many pages which the full 
names fifty sixty artists are listed! add 
the visual confusion, and diminish further 
the aesthetic aspects typography, all picture titles 


are printed italics 

Far more satisfactory Part (Volume 
2,500 Bibliographic Index the Dic. 
tionary, Notes the Literature, and Index 
Part (Volume I). course, for those who 
read German, practically all this important 
information available the alphabetically 
ranged thirty-odd huge tomes the Thieme-Becker 
Kiinstler-Lexikon. for Volume II, handy 
concise corpus illustrations, all very clear 
and technically good. But one notes uneasily that 
some very fine examples Flemish art Amer. 
ican collections have not been included. 


painting was favorite with Nether. 
lands artists both the North and the South, and 
Charles Sterling gives all that due the cele. 
brated arrangements food, flowers and other 
objects Aertsen, the Velvet Brueghel, Van der 
Aelst, Boschaert, Claesz, Metsu, Rembrandt, Ruys. 
dael, Kalf and many others. his search for 
ancestors the still life goes back 
painted fresco the early Quattrocento 
Taddeo Gaddi, and even whatever Greek and 
Roman still lifes have survived mosaics and 
frescoes. According Sterling, Italian painters 
the early Renaissance were influenced antique 
still lifes, and artists north the Alps, far from 
being the originators this special theme, 
rived the idea from contacts with the South. 
far know, this view not shared other 
scholars—despite the Partridge Jacopo 
beri, dated 1504, and despite two flower pieces 
Giovanni Udine (born 1487). any rate, 
this particular genre reached its highest 
tion seventeenth-century Holland, where 
even pictures were manufactured for the affluent 
bourgeois society astonishingly large quantities. 

Sterling, who 1952 assembled the 
gerie “La Nature Morte Nos 
Jours” (the present book grew out the 
inal exhibition catalogue), approaches his subject 
with considerable erudition and great 
But twentieth-century art, both his text and 
his selection plates, favors the Ecole 
Paris the expense other moderns. Among 
Central Europeans, might have mentioned Beck- 
mann, Klee and Schmidt-Rottluff; among the 
ish, Nash, Gertler and Hitchens; and such 
ican painters still lifes Demuth, Hartley, 
Heliker, Kantor, Kuhn, O’Keefe, Poor and Max 
Weber, name few. 


Alfred Werner 


THE WORLD JAMES McNEILL 
TLER Horace Gregory. Nelson. $5.00. 


James McNeill Whistler Horace Gregory 
“This book does not pretend definitive 
pretation his life and art.” unsettling 
apology—just what interpretation life, 
anyway? “It hoped,” Mr. Gregory 
tinues, “that ‘the serious artist’ Whistler will 
gain another hearing.” such has not already 
happened, devoutly wished, surely; 
but this seems strange thing for Mr. 
hoping, inasmuch the work has 
largely valueless because the meanest 
and most trivial aspects 
and achievement that emerge clearest 
given the paintings. more than 
canvases are mentioned all, most them 
one two passing references. Except for The 
Falling Rocket, which occasioned the Ruskia 
libel trial, the nocturnes themselves are discussed 
only generically. Among the remainder 
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only the portrait Miss Cicely Alexander 
mentioned more than casually, and then prove 
what obvious, that Whistler was influenced 
Oriental art. 

fact the most extensive artistic claim ad- 
yanced Whistler’s behalf that was 
the use Oriental motifs and prin- 
ciples composition. But the depth his under- 
standing these principles never examined, 
and mention made efforts French con- 
temporaries, notably Manet, this same direc- 
tion; are told the two men met several times 
Paris, and that all. comparison between 
their respective exploitations japonnerie would 
seem inevitable but never made. 

One the few mentions Manet worth 
remarking on, however. are told that when 
Whistler took residence Paris 1892, “It 
was made clear that French painters would have 
with him; even Manet was tolerantly 
half-friendly, half-indifferent.” This was out 
the question, course, because that date 
Manet had been dead for nine years—which raises 
certain considerations style Mr. Gregory’s 
book. 

There are two possible ways looking this 
error. First, that the author meant Monet, not 
Manet, and the printed text represents 
graphical error. The second that the course 
one Whistler’s previous visits Paris Manet 
was “tolerantly half-friendly, half-indifferent,” and 
that Mr. Gregory, having occasion men- 
tion this the time, simply withheld until 
seemed relevant point wished make. 
Such trick style, habitual, might easily 
worthless, best highly untrustworthy. 
charge some seriousness, therefore, and the 
following example demonstrates its dangers more 
sharply 

“It was easy for Proudhon read into one 
Courbet’s fleshy bathers the following lesson for 
all his readers: she ‘that fleshly and substantial 
Bourgeoisie, deformed grease and rich living; 
whom flabby weight stifles all ideals, predes- 
tined die weakness the will, not 
melting fat. There she is, such her stupidity, 
her selfishness, her cooking have made her.’ 
was not surprising that Zola, the novelist, joined 
Proudhon praise Courbet, and the painter 
was elevated leadership, with Daumier behind 
him, Naturalist movement art and letters.” 

remarkable passage. Here partial sum- 
mary points made against it: 

There the suggestion the passage 
stands that Proudhon and Zola were friends, 
least basic agreement over the value 
Courbet’s work. This ridiculous, because 

Zola never “joined” Proudhon praise 
Courbet. Proudhon’s 
was repugnant Zola—vide his essay Proud- 
hon and Courbet Mes Haines, which 
calls Proudhon’s book “the work profoundly 
incompetent man.” any rate, Zola did not 
write his first critical pieces art until 1866, 
and that time had sufficient qualms about 
the ground for Courbet’s recent apotheosis 
write, “Oh poor dear master, Proudhon’s book 
has given you indigestion Democracy. With the 
God, remain the first painter the 
epoch, don’t turn into moralist socialist.” 

Even the basis that brief selection from 
his criticism clear that Proudhon has 
being called Naturalist critic, Mr. 
Gregory’s invented partnership Proudhon and 
Zola would appear suggest. 

Zola, his collected Salons, doesn’t men- 
tion Daumier even once. 

Courbet called the movement thought 
invented réalisme. 

Having dealt numbing length with details 
Whistler’s parents’ movements and his child- 
hood, and having chronicled bizarre detail the 
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more blatantly arriviste aspects his career 
the book rises something climax 
with the Ruskin trial. This just, plain 
that Whistler himself regarded the trial the 
climax his career, and did almost painting 
after its successful, though hardly flattering, con- 
clusion. Henceforth his creative efforts were al- 
most entirely literary: savored the reputation 
wit and engaged telegraphic duels with 
Oscar Wilde. And whereas his great French con- 
temporaries were busy with their paints was 
polishing the style The Gentle Art Making 
Enemies and rehearsing his Ten Lecture 
reciting the rain the Embankment 
above the Thames. 

When Henry Adams spoke Whistler near 
the end the latter’s life concluded that 
had been brutalized his environment. And 
though Mr. Gregory sanely urges not senti- 
mentalize about Whistler’s personality, which 
might have gone pieces anywhere, hard 
keep from putting some measure blame for 
his disintegration serious artist late-Vic- 
torian England. One feels that despite the pro- 
testations his mother and his own financial 
fears Whistler belonged France, among the best 
painters his time. Mr. Gregory’s book strong- 
est when describes the society whose values 
Whistler abandoned himself; its weakest 
when comments only glancingly his art. 
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THE ART INDIA: TEMPLES AND 
SCULPTURES Louis Frederic. Harry 
Inc. $17.50. 


INDIA: FIVE THOUSAND YEARS IN- 
DIAN ART Goetz. McGraw-Hill. $7.95. 


INDIAN MINIATURES. Text Archer. 
New York Society. $25.00. 


INDONESIA: THE ART ISLAND 
GROUP Wagner. McGraw-Hill. $7.95. 


ANCIENT INDONESIAN ART Bernet 
Kempers. Harvard University Press. $22.50. 


and Indonesian art, considered together, 
provide interesting study artistic coloniza- 
tion. During the early centuries the Christian 
era Indonesia began experience succession 
cultural invasions from India—and later 
years partly from Arabia—that lasted for least 
ten centuries. The basis the invasions was re- 
ligious; there were some Indian colonists and 
traders, but there real evidence military 
attack the establishment Hindu master 
race. series conversions the receptive In- 
donesians took themselves all the major re- 
ligions that swept over India: first Buddhism, 
next reformed Hinduism, and finally Islam. 

But the conversions never went very deeply, and 
the situation Indonesia was rather similar 
that Mexico and Peru, where Christian re- 
ligion and European art were superimposed 
those the native cultures. Hybridization and 
weakening the imported culture were the in- 
evitable consequence. Elements the pagan 
Bronze Age civilization which the Indonesians 
had brought from the frontiers China survived 
strongly even Java, where the invading re- 
ligions took strongest root. The great Protean 
deities the Indian pantheon became localized 
and diminished through identification with tutelary 
gods and ancestral spirits, and the art that cele- 
brated them was diluted its contact with the 


less speculative, less passionate and less spiritual 
Indonesian temperament. 

comparison the two volumes Indonesian 
art which reviewing with the three Indian 
art leaves doubt one’s mind their relative 
importance. Indian art any standards great 
tradition; Indonesian any standards minor 
one. Charm—the whimsical charm the wayang 
puppets and the rather folksily primitive charm 
the weaving and masks from the outlying 
islands—is its best quality, but unsure quality 
also, degenerating into the gaudy bad taste 
much Balinese work. Indonesian temple architec- 
ture runs chunky dullness; 
easily into baroque embellishment; only few 
early stone Buddhas and few terra-cotta figures 
does one really sense serene passion like that 
the great Gupta art India from which these 
works largely derived. the usual fate 
art transplanted but not transmuted. 

For this reason alone both the books Indo- 
nesian art which reviewing will probably 
initially disappointing any but specialists 
the field. And for specialists and laymen alike 
they have faults their own. Ancient Indonesian 
Art, Bernet Kempers, contains some 350 
halftone plates, supported brief introduction 
and explanatory notes. Although Dr. Kempers de- 
scribes this study, most his 
photographs fact appear have been taken 
archaeologists early the century. Evidently 
they were men with little pictorial sense, and even 
documents their photographs suffer from 
often extreme lack clarity, enhanced the 
grayness the printing. But Dr. Kempers’ main 
weakness his extraordinary lack selectivity; 
relatively good and extremely bad sculptures are 
mingled with real attempt critical dis- 
crimination. volume concerned merely with 
archaeological matters this flaw might have been 
some obscure way excusable; volume 
whose very title gives artistic pretensions one 
can only condemn it. Fifty new, well-taken and 
well-picked prints with intelligent commentary 
would have been far more effective 
chaotic and eye-straining tome. 

Frits Wagner’s Indonesia: The Art Island 
Group, like Hermann India: Five Thou- 
sand Years Indian Art, belongs the “Art 
the World” series organized the German pub- 
lishing house Holler Verlag. These works are 
intended introductory handbooks, and they are 
both illustrated with reasonably well-produced 
color prints which give fair idea the visible 
variety the arts described. The series slanted 
deliberately discussion “the historical, 
sociological and religious backgrounds,” and both 
Dr. Wagner and Dr. Goetz have taken their mis- 
sions seriously that they tell one exhaustively 
about almost everything except the works art 
art. Dr. Wagner discourses elaborately the 
nature Indonesian music and the techniques 
weaving, and Dr. Goetz ambushes the reader 
such lists campaigns and dynasties and 
temple sites that rarely sees the green wood 
Indian art for the dry trees German scholar- 
ship. Both volumes impress one with the relative 
barrenness art history that confines itself 
almost entirely events and backgrounds and 
processes, without relating such information 
depth the actual artistic achievements the 
traditions discussed. 

The last two books under review are mainly 
illustrative, and the whole they are excellent. 
Between them, they convey the spirits two 
distinct ages well two distinct provinces 
Indian art. Architecture and sculpture were 
their best India during the millennium between 
the Imperial Gupta period the third century 
A.D. and the Moslem invasions the thirteenth 
century, which time they had already begun 
deteriorate into fever decorativeness. Louis 
Frederic, The Art India: Temples and Sculp- 
tures, charts this age. fact, extends back- 


ward the early Indus civilization and 
the Moghul era, but the mass his book 
devoted the great millennium with its 
temples imitating celestial mountains and 
magnificent statuary celebrating the double 
pects Eros. The book consists more than four 
hundred photographs, with period 
notes illustrations, and architectural 
The selection photographs catholic enough 
give good over-all impression the 
these arts India, and generous enough 
tailed consideration forms and styles. 

The decline architecture and sculpture 
India seems coincide with the failing 
the native religions Buddhism and Hindy. 
ism well with the shock Islamic 
Cooling piety, political insecurity, the influence 
alien cultures (Persian and European), 
foster the retreat from the public art the tem. 
ples the private art the miniature, 
for and appreciated courtly circles. 
Miniatures, Mr. Archer has selected his 
hundred examples illustrate the progress and 
scope the art; the fifty plates color are well 
executed, though the remainder, halftone, have 
rather sooty flatness which makes hard 
appreciate the true tonal quality the 
What becomes evident from studying his 
the extent which vitality emerged from 
crossbreeding Indian and Persian styles. 
Moghul miniatures which merely imitate the 
sian are notably effete. the other hand, 
Indian and semi-Indian paintings show great 
variety vital aspects. The Jain miniatures 
the sixteenth century, with their 
hieratic figures and gold-spattered 
have almost Byzantine spiritual 
Many the Rajasthan paintings, strongly 
ancing their masses hot, flat color, have 
sensual vigor and largeness effect surprising 
form physically restricted. And among 
the numerous local schools the Punjab 
romanticism emerges which times achieve 
remarkable nostalgic intensity but other 
times lapses into almost Victorian 
ity. Indeed, the final phase the art, during 
nineteenth century, echoes lamentably the 
comings bad English painting. The rise 
decline the miniature are both admirably 
veyed Mr. Archer’s selection 
and effective commentaries. 
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CORBUSIER Frangoise Choay. 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT Vincent 
PIER LUIGI NERVI Ada Louise Huxtable. 
ANTONIO GAUDI George Collins. 


LUDWIG MIES VAN DER ROHE Arthur 
Drexler. 


ALVAR AALTO Frederick Gutheim. 
George Braziller, Inc. $3.95 each. 


mouth-watering thought—Michelangelo, 
Mimar Sinan, Henry Yevele, Anthemius 
Peter Parler, Imhotep But no, that 
library that never likely appear 
that anyone can afford, though the Italian 
Arengarium” series has invaded part the 
ritory. Quite obviously, commercially viable 
sequence popular monographs will have 
work closer popular tastes than that—but 
close can before reasonable standards 
scholarly responsibility are over-compromised? 
Even when one has tacitly understood the 
“Modern” preceding “Masters World 
tecture” new series, the tem 
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“Master” and “World” still make claims that 
both big and fairly precise. The work 
master must broad and deep; must 
cover (or its influence must cover) wide range 
territories. and sufficiently varied architec- 
experience lift its creator out the 
petit-maitre league. 

this rating—which is, submit, only reason- 
the Braziller masters not Big 
League, and another not the World Series, 
while there also substantial omission. The 
missing master, need hardly say, Walter 
Gropius, very much out favor with fashionable 
antisquare factions these days, spite his 
range experience, his 
and the galvanic effect has had the col- 
without whom has never been able 
work; none them are good their own 
they have been partnership with him. 

The inadmissible titles are Gaudi and Nervi. 
The former, though quite heroically provin- 
cial his contemporaries Sullivan and Mackin- 
tosh, produced nothing that could generalized 
into world significance the way that their work 
has been. His achievement remains unexportably 
Barcelonese, and only formal coincidence 
that makes him appear forerunner current 
trends. But least his range experience was 
master-class—which more than can said 
Nervi, who, with great artistry and ingenuity, has 
merely repeated over and over again limited 
repertoire concrete vaulting techniques. Gropius 
being out favor with the bright boys, Nervi 
and Gaudi being in, however, has here 
half-dozen titles which, their very reasonable 
price for many illustrations, are sure move 
smartly the shops until they are displaced 
more salable products (which long 
one case) 

Having made these reservations about the series 
series, how about the books books. pic- 
torial guides for the intelligent amateur modern 


architecture they are all good, some very good. The 
texts, however, vary greatly quality. George Col- 
lins’ Gaudi, combining excellent illustrations (some 
color) with text that very nearly pioneer 
the field (as well suitably scholarly), adds 
very desirable book indeed. the cap- 
tions the pictures are bit chatty, the text 
sensible, full and informative, and places Gaudi 
comprehensibly social and cultural back- 
ground that virtually unknown non-Catalans. 
contrast, Mrs. Huxtable’s Nervi disap- 
pointingly flat-footed work have come from her 
able pen. have have all that slanted 
stuff about nineteenth-century architecture, the 
Gothic jazz and the Alberti bit all over again— 
especially get adequate discussion the 
peculiarities ferro-cimento technique— 
with cement weatherproofing? 
One expects more penetration beneath the sur- 
face conventional piety and panegyric 
series this sort authors this reputation. 
Drexler’s Mies, though much better, still disap- 
points the same sort way—too much Museum 
Modern Art dogma about his influences the 
twenties, not enough reappraisal the architec- 
tural and optical qualities his recent work. 
Madame Choay’s performance Corbusier, 
the other hand, offers slightly nutty, curious- 
personal approach that skids her safely over 
some weak patches her scholarly apparatus. 
some badly carpentered joins the translation, 
and one classic blooper the way transposed 
captions. contribution the Corb bibliogra- 
phy this is, fear, only curiosity, and will 
shortly smothered, any case, Hatje’s 
forthcoming authoritative volume the Master 
himself. question still remains, however: Why 
most writing about Corbusier bad? Apart 
from few magazine articles, most which 
seem emanate from somewhere near Liverpool 
University, the bulk the accessible bibliography 


hashed from his own writings. 

such reservations cool response the 
two remaining volumes. The Aalto came 
pleasant surprise, since Frederick Gutheim not 
one favorite architectural writers. But here. 
admiration and recent firsthand acquaintance 
with the buildings and their designer illuminate 
essay which full documentation does not 
bury the subject, but genuinely fills out the pic- 
ture. Indeed, Gutheim’s placing Aalto the 
complex interplay Finnish nationalism, culture 
and economics extremely valuable contribu- 
tion the literature the modern movement. 
The only pity that the period covered the 
illustrations does not come quite far enough 
include the completion Louis Carré’s house 
outside Paris, which Aalto’s solid Finnish 
sisu warmed flash pastoral relaxation. 

have saved Vince Scully’s Frank Lloyd Wright 
till the last, like the proverbial small boy and 
the largest candy, because for the plum 
the series, pretty terrific book have ap- 
peared anywhere any time—partly because Scully 
hard covers such rare and welcome event, 
but even more because this really the first book 
Wright that breaks out the routine push- 
button adulation U.S. writers that has become 
nauseous Europeans. This the first serious 
posthumous characterization Wright from 
point outside his long shadow, seen the light 
varied and wide-ranging erudition. Not all the 
erudition will convince all the people all the 
time; Scully’s adumbration extensive non- 
Greek Mediterranean culture, and 
Wrightian debt it, will probably earn 
impatient yawn from Europeans who have been 
bored rigid with this sort stuff from Robert 
Graves and the Matriarchy Nut Club. Conversely, 
his picture the aging Wright gathering his 
tribe around him the shadow 
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EXPANSION 


take pleasure announcing that the firm 
Kiesler and Bartos has been commissioned design 


sculpture court for World House. For this purpose 


additional space has been leased from The Carlyle Hotel. 


JUNE-JULY 


Because the extensive architectural renovations 


involved, the Gallery will closed during the month 


August. 
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THE CLASSICS 


Berenson How can use him? 


obituaries our pioneer and teacher Beren- 
son have passed, and are now followed Mrs. 
Sprigge’s biography,* where art historians will 
fascinated the life one their kind 
already known fragments. Mrs. Sprigge reminds 
that, the ten years after 1945, “over two 
hundred articles were written the popular 
press the world the subject first meetings 
with Bernard Berenson.” These and the obituaries 
have feature common which some his 
colleagues must, think, find intensely irritating. 
This generally true when the layman excitedly 
discovers something anciently familiar the 
implies that would 
have been known long before the professional 
had only done the public part his job. 

The particular discovery constantly repeated 
here merely echo Berenson’s own state- 
ments, that the important thing see, and 
that history some sort regrettable 
fine example this the Marchesa 
Origo’s article The Atlantic recently. Beren- 
son told her look the sunset light, and she 
then saw she had never before seen any- 
thing, enriching the use her eyes. such 
result, Berenson said another time, follows from 
looking obscure artist like Barnaba 
Modena. (He obscure that Mrs. Sprigge 
moves him over the mountains and renames him 
Barnaba Siena.) 

think about stopping art history and 
giving energy only that valid thing “visual 
education,” once something 
familiar indeed; this the art-appreciation 
course. The lay discoverers are asking for 
elementary set directions. They are entitled 
it, and indeed get quantity, well poorly 
predigested gallery talks and essays the front 
picture books, well courses—a fact they 
don’t always realize until hits sudden spark, 
when Berenson offers it. When meets with 
this success, convinces some (and some 
trustees) that should not give “all our time” 
“petty scholarship,” but should become more 
“socially significant.” 

Perhaps. But might first notice our scientist 
friends, who have established their immensely 
greater social significance giving their time 
the abstruse frontiers their subject, and 
letting the public then scramble for its science 
appreciation—which sure do. would 
not really pleased Jonas Salk, appealed 
with similar touching arguments, had become 
nice general practitioner instead staying 
his remote lab. With science are quite clear 
that primary work primary, and the more 
done the easier will the public 
support that art find such strain 
acquire. think the same principle doesn’t 
apply the study art, it’s error, arisen 
because know the values 
drawn our respect, actually anti-scientific, 
for technological applied science, what great 
scientist called the “fallacy misplaced concrete- 
ness.” The analogy art not even hypothetical; 
few Panofskys, able fend off the pressure 
tehash, have shown that original work not only 
the meat without which the rehashers would have 
materials, but actually itself has the longer- 
lasting, slower-starting, public impact. Yet 
Sprigge’s Berenson: Biography (Hough- 
$5.00) will published this country 
August. 
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discourage the young from such work for the 


inadequate reasons mentioned (not speak 
laziness and lack and doing 
seem have Berenson’s approval. 


art-appreciation course excep- 
tionally good? The answer no. Tactile values 
apply nicely some points, and are 
gimmick some others, but have less range than 
thought; the rest commonplaces. Put Beren- 
son’s books appreciation themselves, and 
suddenly obvious: would not figure. 
best would be, unhappy thought, Elie 
Faure Clive Bell, still slightly stimulating 
but badly dated. Then why Berenson’s “See 
the sunset” more effective many people than 
the identical remark? 
Simply because said Berenson, who 
awesome person, willing talk you easily. 
only the background existence the orig- 
inal work that gives the popular work its power. 
The phenomenon not rare. 
sophical writing, itself negligible, seriously 
quoted because Einstein, who did some- 
thing important, quoted people who would 
never try fathom the thing that provides the 
aura. Inevitably, all this only offers further 
reason for deciding which part Berenson has 
value. 

What makes have repeat this that 
Berenson said the opposite, exalting aesthetic 
sensibilities (like his cultural contemporaries 
Henry James and Paul Cézanne) and expressing 
self-wounding contempt his own historical 
discoveries. Why did it? Mrs. Sprigge, 
her thorough documentation (of his mature ca- 
reer; the only statements that seem doubtful are 
about the childhood), confirms, afraid, that 
there are personal reasons. Berenson made 
great deal money his expertises, and she 
tells how much. But seems have been 
ashamed them need not have been. Un- 
like others his generation, whose double stand- 
ard may have felt shadow, did not 
exclude from his books the pictures which 
gave great names for fee; unlike them did 
not have to. Nevertheless his moral squeamish- 
ness seems involved the striking omission from 
his autobiographical-appreciative writings his 
two greatest patrons employers. Mrs. Gardner 
and Duveen. Certainly worried constantly 
whether could justified accepting the 
money. would say that needed get his 
working library and time, but the excuse was 
weak. His model Pater got these things while 
remaining poor, the alternative method 
joining academic community. Berenson could 
not that; his need for personal wealth, one 
infers, really came instead from his feeling for 
luxury. This his Jewish ancestors and his puritan 
teachers distrusted, and was able 
stitute more respectable reason. But the result 
was that got money scholarship. Perhaps 
this why flagellated his own learning. Once 
having done so, course found great public 
response among the unlearned for learned man’s 
sharp remarks learnedness. 

Not everyone prizes the trivial half Berenson 
exclusively. Mrs. Sprigge, though she gives 
abundant space it, reports that specialists are 
interested rather something like the Drawings 
the Florentine Painters, and says this 
decent, not snide tone. Especially valuable the 
most beautiful the obituaries, that Lionello 
Venturi. Vividly illustrating 
tantish elegance, and its public success, con- 
tinues: “But whatever the origin the legend 
may have been, the fact must underlined that 
the real Berenson quite different. would 
leave the drawing room and study his mag- 
nificent library with marvelous tenacity and 
constancy, which produced book after famous 
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LOS ANGELES: PAUL WONNER 


one the neo-figurative paint- 
ers the Bay Area. His recent canvases—shown 
the Santa Barbara Museum Art March 
and the Felix Landau Gallery, Los Angeles, 
May—are heavy with paint which has been 
applied with wide and unhesitating brush. His 
bold brushwork helps establish the form vari- 
ous solids, including the human figure, but 
broad areas empty field sky, the rapidly 
laid impasto appears dull and flaccid. Though 
Wonner was “Abstract Expressionist” few 
years ago, there really nothing his art, apart 
from his intrepid paint quality and liberal use 
medium, that suggests Expressionist tem- 
perament. Instead, his cool style which ap- 
pears aim synthesis Cézannesque space, 
Impressionist color, and quasi-Cubist construc- 
tion. Wonner composes with roughhewn planes 
and simplified palette. His color interesting 
and colored shadows are used effectively both 
partition space and suggest the transparency 
intervening air. These darks are given life 
through glazelike mingling complementary 
hues, and while the lighter areas color there 
unfortunate chalkiness, his best work 
thinking especially the River) Wonner 
conveys vividly the expansiveness the Cali- 
fornia landscape and the vibrancy California 
sunlight. 

figurative painting this sort, there 
more less intentional opposition between the 
medium troweled deposit and formal 
expressive means. The one aspect does not neces- 
sarily harmonize with the other. The counterpoint 
essentially ironic rather than poetic. Another 
polarizing tendency apparent the tension 
between the image relates nature and the 


bare-boned formal construct that holds 
solution. The image (solitary figures empty 
garden chairs before vast and empty landscape 
backgrounds) suggests snapshot, but 
compositions are not really casual. Instead 
concealing compositional subtlety within 
ingly chance perspective (in the manner of, say, 
Degas), the contemporary artist embeds 
eye fragment frankly organized system 
planes. 

The image itself cool, constrained, 
ambivalent. woman smoking cigarette 
terrace placed against background vast and 
undifferentiated the Siberian steppes. bather 
seen though from the window fast train, 
shadow-veiled figure carrying flowers 
carelessly aimed Brownie, the margin 
the picture. These figures are not mere 
which catch light and cast shadows; they are 
sons, but persons unknown and unknowable, 
the mannequins who enact the “Good Life” for 
Holiday The New Yorker. else Wonner brings 
them the front the picture and allows them 
stare directly out with expressions tha 
suggest minimal and indifferent awareness. 

has been suggested that Wonner’s aloof and 
ambivalent approach his sun bathers, 
gatherers and other representatives the “Better 
Living” theme the result intentional 
Perhaps there deeper, cultural, even 
fessional, irony the way the artist presents his 
cool, decorous, photoesque image means 
his “vigorous, rhapsodic, explosive” technique. 
The heavy impasto and sweeping brush tracks 
conventionally denote emotional responsiveness 
and unfettered feeling, but allow 
consider the conspicuous image, are struck 
the fact that when comes the artist’s vision, 
the fast brush has emulated the fast shutter. 


Charles Kessler 


Paul Wonner, Man Carrying Flowers; Los Angeles. 
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PHILADELPHIA: MARY CASSATT 


Cassatt show Philadelphia’s Museum 
Art not intended survey the 
art, was the Memorial Show 1927 the 
same museum, and, lesser degree, Metro- 
Museum and Chicago Art Institute show 
1954 which included significant samples her 
work along with works two other “expatri- 
ates,” Sargent and Whistler. This time 
tention display the public the large treas- 
ure Cassatts held members the family 
and, with few exceptions, never shown before. 
the fifty oils and pastels, only seven belong 
the museum’s permanent collection, 
sixty draw.ngs and prints are also, for the most 
part, from the family collections. subject mat- 
ler, portraits outnumber the “Mother and Child” 
theme, and there only one little landscape (not 
very outstanding), though several sitters are seen 
rich garden settings. 

While the more famous Cassatts reproduced 
every anthology Impressionism are absent, the 
show nevertheless enables study the artist’s 
development, from the academic Mandolin Player 
she made twenty-five twenty-six (and signed 
“Mary Stevenson”) drypoint she produced 
(soon thereafter, near-blindness 
halted her work). One can see how, stage 
stage, she liberated herself from the bituminous 
spell the Salon, and how her palette grew 
brighter, and her brush strokes bolder. Since 
none the portraits were commissioned, she 
could utterly free her expression, 
she made attempt flatter her wealthy 
prettifying their often 
undistinguished features. Nor there much 
attempt psychological analysis—the sitters 
Serve mainly help her fasten canvas 


1960 


Mary Cassatt, Woman Arranging Veil; Philadelphia. 


paper subtle combinations the linear patterns 
and simplified planes she had adopted after turn- 
ing from Hals and Degas and the 
Japanese chromo-woodcuts. (In one gallery, 
French drawing room with three dummies Vic- 
torian furbelows reconstructed; this “Cass-habi- 
tat,” the museum people jokingly refer it, 
contains Japanese screens and Nanking china 
once owned the artist.) 

The exhibition’s chief value that shows 
quite few rapid sketches well unfinished 
paintings (they were taken from Cassatt’s home 
after her death 1926), since they reveal very 
vigorous, broad application pigment. one 
two cases, sketch and finished product are 
juxtaposed—and prefer the spontaneity and 
informality the first. Unlike the more orthodox 
Impressionists, she excelled the use creamy 
white (Reading Figaro, portrait Miss 
Cassatt’s mother, reminiscent 
White Girl) and lacquer-like blacks 
stance, the portrait her brother Alexander 
and his son, Robert). Very instructive the 
showing prints several stages, they re- 
veal, step step, her endeavor express exactly 
what she wished convey. 

After much haphazard daubing the output 
our time one grateful renew acquaintance 
with artist who, while working without hesi- 
tation, had her design carefully thought out 
advance, and was able co-ordinate firm drafts- 
manship with abstract juiciness color. Yet to- 
day Mary Cassatt often underrated she 
was her own time, when the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, welcoming her visit home, 
noted only that she was the sister the president 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the owner 
the smallest Pekingese dog the 
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PARIS 


Germaine Richier’s militant humanism 
Estéve’s drawings Pierre Gas- 
taud’s first major Paris 


the Salon des Nouvelles 


areas can display more internecine warfare 
than rages modern art—doubtless because artis- 
tic creation always bound with conception 
man and the world, and also because are 
living transitional period that has demolished 
the old criteria one after the other and strain- 
ing create its own standards values. But 
equally important reason the fact that our 
conception work art” often too narrow. 
telling demonstration this comes this month 
with the comprehensive exhibition Germaine 
Richier’s work the Galerie Creuzevault. 

One thinks all that has been written, and 
being written, the respective merits the 
figurative and the nonfigurative, geometrism 
and lyric abstraction, ontological art and ex- 
pressive art. all goes had forgotten 
that ultimately Raphael stands side side with 
Michelangelo, and that, our own day, 
Matisse and Bonnard who take their place beside 
Picasso, and not Gleizes, Gondoin Metzinger. 
age Brancusis, Pevsners, Giliolis, the 
work woman, work that passionate, savage, 


Germaine Richier, Reine; 
Galerie Creuzevault. 


overwhelming, takes its stand contradict, 
its very presence, the strictest taboos, the staunch- 
est judgments and prophecies. 

Several years ago Jean Cassou admirably 
“placed” the work Germaine Richier the 
borderline between Expressionism and the fantas- 
tic. art, knowing, controlled,” 
wrote, “but also inflated with strange aspirations 
and terror. This sculptor’s forms partake both 
the substance and the quivering life vegetable, 
animal and cosmic forms, and, like these, they 
swell and expend themselves, attempt ungainly 
parades, fall back and subsist the state where 
nature has dropped them, dismal, blind, mutilated.” 
The present exhibition reveals both mastery 
over and surrender the obscure forces 
personal collective consciousness. 

Thus Germaine Richier’s early 
L’Ouragan Griffu, for instance, while pre- 
senting men and women, already partake this 
universe torpor and pity which later becomes 
one revolt and laceration. sculptor, seems 
me, has better expressed the frailty mankind 
than Donatello his St. John the Baptist, the 
Bargello Florence. And the early work 
Germaine Richier one finds times something 
comparable—a posture that suggests unsteadiness, 
even staggering, expression bewilderment 
soul, slightly embarrassed humility. 

The artist attained one the summits her 
production her celebrated Crucifixions. 
all know, Romanesque Christ was first all, 
for the artist creating it, not painting 
sculpture, but Christ himself, weeping, bleeding. 
will recalled that the Crucifixion which 
Germaine Richier executed for the church Assy 
was unbearable sight for the faithful that 
was removed from the nave and put the 
sacristy. sorry Christianity which can longer 
accept but watered-down and sterilized image 
its Saviour! Nonetheless, with her massings 
flesh, torn tissues and straining muscles, more 
piteous even than the dead Christs the Middle 
Ages, the artist expresses what every man should 
find moving: the endless suffering mankind. 

Her final works fall into two groups. The pieces 
one group—swollen masses ready burst, can- 
cers working away their stealthy 
linked with Germaine Richier’s illness; they 
longer have the former sweep, the same solidi- 
ty. The others, the contrary, are incomparable 
masterpieces, more disturbing than the earlier 
work, more monstrous even, but equally powerful. 

have mind particularly the figures 
“L’Echiquier” which the sculptor, before her 
death, rendered full scale. Reine, with the 
head and feet goat, her hands like wooden 
shoes, her body pitted and big-bellied, rears 
like the surge occult forces that imbued the 
figures Bosch Brueghel. Roi, whose 
head has been turned into series keen-edged 
vertebrae, and who carries his hand scepter 
the form pointed bone, constitutes the 
very image “the lost man,” advancing haughtily, 
but blind and brainless. said that Germaine 
Richier’s was art anguish and suffering. 
Doubtless the end became consciousness, 
and desperate acceptance, the absurd. 

“The artist warrior,” writes Dor 
Souchére with reference the sculptor. And 
indeed Germaine Richier was artist war: 
war against academicism (figurative abstract), 
against recognized and accepted horrors, against 
the indifferent desertion beings and objects— 
war for man and for humanity. 


Galerie Villand-Galanis presenting more 
than hundred Estéve’s drawings which span 
some thirty years. Apart from its aesthetic merits 
such, the exhibition thus has didactic value. 
lays bare the “understructure” the painter’s 
work; allows deduce its origin and follow 
its progress. 


Estéve, Drawing No. 62; 
Galerie Villand-Galanis. 


tract 


atter 
the excellent book which Pierre 


devoted Estéve* almost four years ago 
author shows how his painting essentially 
art praxis.” Vlaminck had already 
how different the trees along road appea ion 
when saw them from the wheel his 
what was exceptional the beginning 
century has now become commonplace forr 
today: now can only see aga 
“globally,” seventy miles hour our are 
and trains. The very structure reality, for the; 
contemporary painter, different from what 
was for the traditional artist: our “practica 
acquaintance with the real has taken the 
observation. From this point view, 
awakening the life our century. 

The exhibition brings together number 
drawings which Estéve executed between the 
sixteen and twenty. Whether landscapes wit 
portraits, they are striking their traditiona 
perfection. The face young boy, for 
with his lively eyes and alert expression, 
every demand required mastery figurati 
art. the portrait seated woman, readit 
her pose relaxed, although more spare 
drawing, evokes Ingres Poussin. the 
way the early works Matisse looked back 
Corot and Chardin before the painter called 
history painting into question and wiped 
slate clean begin the elaboration his 
language. 

But immediately -afterward (and this 
generally realized) passed through 
primitivist period. Much has been written the 
Dubuffet and the way “ant 
picture” art opened new roads for painting tio 
His work has been rightly considered 
art. But startling note that the 
Estéve has also passed through this “zero pos 
tion” plastic script. There was period, 
years from 1935 1940, when did 
simplified men with puffy heads and bellies 
stringlike arms and legs. 

For someone who knows Estéve, all this 
visible his later, nonfigurative work. 
branches, recall these swollen masses and 
*Pierre Francastel, 
Paris, 1956). 
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Pierre Gastaud, Peinture Noire; 
Galerie Massol. 


traceries. His painting today is, above all, 
attempt “sum up.” And the different strata 


reality are here explicitly revealed. 
The most stirring works are those which the 
oad appea allows glimpse the structures 
his after his renunciation the figurative, 
walking. the very essence his painting. Thus 
nning Poisson and Dranlot still repre- 
place figure seated table, with houses visible 
against landscape background, but these works 


our 
eality, for thi 
from what 

ken the 
view, 


are much more well. Their beaches color, 
their script which envelopes and orders reality 
within its looping lines, already 
essential. this point only the slightest shift 
required give painting itself priority and 
bring into being the Estéve today, with his 
powerful and incisive forms. 

the outset alluded the false dilemma 


the figurative and the abstract. The problem, how- 
tween the does not even arise when are dealing 


with the great creators modern art, Brancusi 

Germaine Richier, for instance. Similarly 
for does not arise the case Estéve. most, 
figurati realism, keeping with our contemporary reality. 
man, 


spare 


the same applies the authentic painters the 
back new generation, and, more particularly, Pierre 
ter called whose exhibition the Galerie Massol 
wiped one the more important events 
his art scene recent years. Gastaud’s canvases 
had already been shown, the Salon Mai, the 
this Massol itself, and elsewhere. each 
through one was surprised the quality and 
written the breadth the work presented this disciple 
Picasso and Pignon. Now his first large exhibi- 
for tion Paris reveals mastery which places him 
among the important painters today. 
should one about elucidating his work? 
the classic The usual norms (even those reserved for Pollock 
and Wols) are inadequate: Gastaud altogether 
period, contemporary his form expression, but 
the same time goes far beyond the superficiality 
falls,” writes the painter. “The sight gives 


sign that corresponds plastically what have 


felt. line colliding with already 
feeling.” The artist attempts capture not the 
localized, “frameable” landscape, but the folds 
link with the geological; not the indi- 


asses and 
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vidual, ephemeral flower animal, but, within 
them, the rise the sap, the course life. 

The exhibition the Galerie Massol displays 
incomparable assemblage wherein the forms 
and the color are less dominant than the frac- 
tures, the clashes, the action forces. The diptych 
entitled Hommage for instance, 
particularly finished work. But let the artist him- 
self explain. love the music 
writes. “If had define what I’m attempting 
painting, his music would point 
reference. Not that try depict the colors 
his music means plastic equivalents; but 
I'd like recapture its human vibration: the 
breaks, the drops, the pulse, the opposing rhythms.” 

Similarly, enormous canvas entitled simply 
Peinture also figures one the finest achieve- 
ments the art today. With its broad surfaces 
white light challenging one another, its stripes 
brown, red, black lashing out every direction 
and bursting space, becomes direct transcrip- 
tion the organic presence beings and objects. 
times, when recall actual landscape, 
remember only what that landscape 
reference us: bracing air, burning sun, 
rough, uneven footing. this canvas, Gastaud, 
leaping across time and space, expresses the ex- 
ternal world the other self the consciousness 
—intimate, fugitive, elusive, and yet boldly taken 
and formulated. 

Lewis Mumford remarks that there are two 
essential “mobilities” modern art: one, which 
brought with reference Estéve, has 
with our new perception reality from rapidly 
moving vehicles; the other, brought our atten- 
tion Freud, within our own selves and 


Robert Lapoujade, dans 
Salon des Réalités Nouvelles. 


re-establishes the multidimensionality the per- 
son. this double mobility which characterizes 
Gastaud’s painting, infusing with life and bind- 
ing together. 


must take some note the fifteenth 
Salon des Réalités Nouvelles. Previously, that 
say five six years ago, this Salon was the 
province geometric abstraction. Today, repu- 
diating with little sign shame what yesterday 
considered the art tomorrow, devotes 
almost the whole its space (with the exception 
tiny geometric section) peinture brute 
informelle. And although the catalogue, with pell- 
quotations from Sartre, Camus, Moliére, Plato, 
tries ward off the charge, the show falls into 
dreary conformism. 

times the past I’ve complained the false 
will power avant-garde painting, which most 
often did nothing but repeat, pointlessly and with 
infinitely less talent, the famous 
Monet. The great majority the artists ex- 
hibiting the Salon des Réalités Nouvelles this 
year don’t even carry off this repetition. Today 
almost everyone daubs (one can hardly speak 
“painting” any more), just yesterday everyone 
went with his arrangements circles and 
squares and his planes scrupulously applied 
pure colors. Whether it’s Messagier, Bogart 
Chelimsky (to mention only few names among 
more than two hundred), one rises much 
the level mediocrity. The painting here 
not even shocking; doesn’t risk thing: it’s 
just dull and stupid. brings mind the official 
Salons the early part the century; they must 
have exuded the same gray fog, the same boredom. 

Nonetheless, one does encounter, this poverty- 
stricken display, few works that are valid. 
Chastel’s Les Jeux Plage, first all, and Geer 
van Velde’s Composition, which shows remark- 
able poise. Then come the works Bissiére and 
Bertholle. One feels that behind this “over-relaxed” 
work there specific intention; the work 
executed according means which, instead 
being dissipated fruitlessly, are now regrouping 
themselves attain goal. Behind this work 
the great lesson the Cubists, taken up, thought 
out anew, carried on. not true that artistic 
creation consists solely breaks with the past 
and about-faces. far more matter taking 
heritage and surpassing it. 

Among the young painters, can hardly find 
any worthy the name except Robert Lapoujade. 
behind the times; like the other works the 
show, consists touches color, splotches, 
traceries, signs. But what makes the difference 
that these marks open onto meaning. 
“Form the passage from the formless the 
human.” writes the painter one his books.* 
Through form succeeds expressing that 
subconscious which links beings and things 
—that grazing suggestion touch along the skin, 
that quivering air light. There certain 
kind traditionally French painting extending 
from Matisse and Bonnard Estéve and Bazaine. 
Lapoujade seems one those artists who 
today are continuing and renewing language 
whose guiding impulse has always been in- 
sistence clarity. 

must distingush between what Jean Lescure 
calls “the painting painting” and true painting. 
The first surrender mode, plagiarism that 
even disguised. The second, the 
other hand, has its base the actual world, 
which boldly confronts and metamorphizes. 
mind, the few artists whom I’ve spoken 
above attest the headway being made what 
still deserves the name “pictorial creation.” 


Jean Louis Ferrier 


*Robert Lapoujade, Mal Voir (Editions 
Messager Paris, 1950). 
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English landscape and the American 
city Roger Hilton’s “full technique 
the Sandra Blow and Frank 


modern art Austria... 


interesting broadcast talk that was prompted 
the publication here Professor Gom- 
brich’s Mellon lectures, Art and Illusion, the psy- 
chologist Anton Ehrenzweig spoke the dilem- 
mas that now face the abstract artist. called his 
talk (which was reprinted The Listener May 
“The Fear Realism Art,” and posed the 
problem these terms: 

“Today, when the victory abstract art has 
taken the emotional sting out the play with pure 
form and color, one can again sense certain 
unrest among the new generation painters; they 
would dearly like infuse the empty abstractions 
with more precise content place the usual 
ambiguous cues for free associations. They talk, 
for instance, unseen presence behind the 
abstract image, new mythology forms 
that could precisely communicated and under- 
stood. But this new longing for precise communi- 
cation spoiled fear that may degenerate 
into traditional realism and merely imitate natu- 
ral forms things mechanical copy ap- 
pearances.” 

Dr. Ehrenzweig went offer his reasons for 
suggesting that this fear realism based 
misunderstanding, and would concur with much 
what has say. What interests here, 
however, his analysis the contemporary situ- 
ation, which find very much the point. It’s 
certainly true that there’s widespread feeling 
that abstract painting must somehow given 
more precise meaning, though how this might 
done means clear—and anyone writing 
about present-day art knows (or ought know) 
that, however hard tries foresee what 
going happen, when the really important figure 
appears part his greatness will that has 
upset everybody’s prognostications. 

Nevertheless, there are reasons for believing 
that our partly unconscious responses shapes and 
colors fact have more universal significance 
than has hitherto been imagined (if not the ex- 
tent that Kandinsky, for example, expected), and 
painters different temperamentally Victor 
Pasmore and Alan Davie seem trying 
create what Ehrenzweig calls new mythology 
forms.” the other hand there are those “pres- 
ences behind the abstract image”: confronted with 
the difficulty keeping faces, etc., out their 
abstract pictures, painters have allowed them 
appear. Some New York painting seems 
this kind: Kooning’s Women (which 
confess struck with horror when first saw 
them the Venice Biennale 1954) once 
spring mind, and, quite another order, the 
essentially urban flavor that we, perhaps wrongly, 
read into other your painters, from Newman 
James Brooks. 

felt this flavor about the pictures Joan 
Mitchell that saw Paris last week. Unlike 
most the work that filled the Salon des Réalités 
Nouvelles, this seemed Abstract Ex- 
pressionism with rich and meaningful content, 
and the same true Saura’s recent paintings 
which were also exhibition, though this work 
based the figure and not urban landscape 


Miss Mitchell’s case. 

you might expect, our own link with the 
world appearances has usually been through 
natural landscape—you have only scratch 
abstract painting almost any English artist 
find landscape underneath. The nature worship 
strong ever; also helps account for the land- 
scape-figures Henry Moore and the landscape- 
abstractions Barbara Hepworth that are such 
distinctive features our contemporary sculpture. 
Some the younger painters vociferously reject 
this attitude, and seek the kind urban context 
which they think they see American painting. 
Although can sympathize with them, in- 
clined think that they are mistaken. you have 
particular facility for something, why deny it? 
should have thought that from the international 
point view the most interesting group English 
painters are the landscape-abstractionists centered 
St. Ives Cornwall—Nicholson, Lanyon, 
Heron, Frost, Wynter, with Scott and Pasmore 
and Davie outriders who have one time 
another been associated with the group. These 
painters don’t share common style, but they 
have certain attitudes common. Ben Nicholson 
(who now lives Switzerland) pointed the way 
when wrote about twenty years ago: 

“One the main differences between repre- 
sentational and abstract painting that the 
former can transport you Greece repre- 
sentation blue skies and seas, olive trees and 
marble columns, but order that you may take 
part this you will have concentrate the 
painting, whereas the abstract version its free 
use form and color will able give you 
the actual quality Greece itself, and this will 
become part the light and space and life 
the room—there need concentrate, be- 
comes part living.” 


dominant personality among the 
St. Ives painters, and Sandra Blow, another dis- 
tinguished “outrider,” have provided with the 
most exciting exhibitions new work seen 
London the moment. They both stand the 
other side abstraction, may describe those 


Waddington Galleries. 


Roger Hilton, Over the Hills and Far Away; 


abstract painters who now seek make references 
the visible world without either imitating 
abstracting from it. Hilton’s work there often 
strong suggestion figure landscape, some. 
times both once, but the picture loses none 


its entirely self-sufficient quality. The forms 


hint landscape figure have evolved directly 
and logically from Hilton’s earlier abstract pic. 
tures, where they could have possible repre. 
sentational connotation. has, for example, 
always had liking for rough semicircular shape 
and kind hanging, looping line: this has be. 
come the hulk boat, and now sometimes 
described such the picture’s title. another 
painting, from coincidence forms and some 
scribbled black paint sense the hidden presence 
woman; hardly hint needed give such 
abstract picture distinctly erotic flavor. The 
titles are themselves indication changed 
attitude. one time paintings were identified 
date alone, but now they may called Desolate 
Beach, Gray Day the Sea, Violet Lady and 
on, and the title always precisely relevant, 
though probably didn’t occur the painter until 
the picture was done. 

Hilton made declaration his intentions 
the statement that wrote for the catalogue 
his show the Institute Contemporary Arts 
February 1958: 

“It may thought that technique which has 
been built for the purposes figurative art 
ceases apply where non-figuration concerned. 
But think that the figurative parts pictures are 
not, final analysis, what the picture really 
concerned with. follows that the technique has 
been built not much for the purposes rep- 
resenting the visible world for being 
ment capable embodying men’s inner truths. 

“This instrument, say, has been built for 
expressing one thing terms another. This 
whole vast vocabulary still available 
painters. Furthermore vocabulary that has 
been intimately connected with the inner selves 
the greatest painters the past that, 
associate with and learn know it, shall 
this stage that can use reflect truth 
our own. 
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Sandra Blow, 
Gimpel Fils Gallery. 


“This plea for using the full technique 
the past; for pulling out all the stops; for not 
cutting off our noses spite our faces. much 
painting today are being given paint which 
delightful but which has not been put the stern- 
but ultimately more rewarding task present- 
ing something other than itself that becomes 
transfigured the process. 

“The result all the intensive experimentation 
the last fifty years and the throwing off 
many what Clement Greenberg aptly calls 
‘expendable conventions’ has left free take 
again the whole resources the accumulated 
technique the past and use them the 
utmost freedom without fear being caught 
the conventions with which this technique has 
come associated.” 

the light his latest work and other re- 
cent developments, presume that Hilton was 
thinking figuration among the conventions; his 
excitement the possibilities open the abstract 
artist today is, believe, more characteristic than 
the fear realism that Dr. Ehrenzweig detected. 

Hilton remarkably original painter. This 
doubt helps account for the fact that, although 
born 1911, has only the last year 
won general recognition one the handful 
British artists whose work really counts for some- 
thing. His best painting has always had that qual- 
ity the unfamiliar that makes first difficult 
understand, and not surprising that his 
first admirers were painters, like Patrick Heron, 
whose article “Introducing Roger Hilton” 
ARTS May, 1957, remains far the most sub- 
stantial and illuminating piece writing about 
Hilton’s work. 

Even today his painting uneven—but this 
the result his incorruptible character. Some 
the pictures the Waddington Galleries don’t 
come off, but least each unique experience, 
different from its neighbor. Hilton has never been 
interested doing again what knows can 
do, and there never suspicion that terrify- 
repetitiveness that can set like rot and 
otherwise talented abstract painter. 


Gimpel Fils shares Hilton’s in- 
She younger and more strictly abstract 

is, but even she doesn’t paint views her 
Painting does have the earthy quality the land 
Her feeling for textures remarkably sensi- 
once sack-painter like Burri, she has been 
mix sand and straw with paint, and then 
she contrasts one area against another, setting 
tensions texture, color and space. the most 
paintings similar effect achieved use 
paint alone. one them, two curved forms 
one another, and seem vibrate the point 
contact like pair clashing cymbals. 
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James Ensor, The Painter Surrounded 
Masks; Marlborough Gallery. 


Her responsiveness texture shared the 
Australian painter Frank Hodgkinson, who had 
exhibition the Drian Gallery. has been living 
Spain, and has shown group exhibitions 
with Millares and others. His canvases are worked 
over produce rich surface that scratched 
and scraped and coated with small, dark pools 
mat, waxy paint. The color limited blacks and 
grays and browns—this essentially tonal and 
not coloristic painting, and such perhaps re- 
lated the Spanish tradition. 

Otherwise these weeks after Easter have been 
fairly quiet. prompt reply Alfred 
Werner’s article the April ARTS, the 
borough Gallery has presented with excellent 
Ensor centenary exhibition. The early works are 
well represented, and there’s interesting group 
drawings most which were unfamiliar me. 
Though it’s claim that the circumstances must 
made all modesty, Ensor was birth half 
English, and London setting one can’t help 
remarking the extent his debts English 
artists like Rowlandson and especially Turner. The 
influence Turner does, believe, long way 
explaining why his work often looks far 
advance his time. 

Something the fin siécle spirit Ensor 
survives the first room the Arts Council’s 
exhibition “Austrian Painting and Sculpture, 
1900 1960,” where paintings Klimt, Schiele, 
and Kokoschka hang together. as- 
tonishing Schénberg Family and Schiele’s Death 
and the Maiden set standard that was unfortu- 
nately not maintained, though the show many 
respects interesting the rather similar Swiss 
exhibition that was the Tate Gallery last 
autumn. The choice Kokoschkas was disappoint- 
ing and three Klimt paintings (including the 
Danae) formed too modest representation 
painter who would interest people here because 
his affinities with Rossetti and Whistler and 
Beardsley. 

Most the exhibition was devoted the work 
the last fifteen years, and rightly so, even though 
the results could scarcely called world-shaking. 
Broadly speaking, seemed two kinds: 
old-masterish Fantastic 
Fuchs, Hutter, Hausner, Lehmden), and some- 
what modish Abstract Expressionism (Hollegha, 
Eckert, Rainer, Prachensky). Few artists showed 
more than two three works, and this makes 
unfair pass judgments, but thought that among 
the younger men only the Paris-resident Fritz 
Hundertwasser showed any very remarkable quali- 
ties. The sculpture was disappointment, and, 
much admire Wotruba, faced with bronze 
casts works obviously conceived stone, 
could only feel cheated. 


Alan Bowness 
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The Seeing Eye—and the Blind Prophet 


Ruskin’s art writings, new volume, present his sharp sensitivity war with his moralism. 


1887, lingering the edge the darkness into which his last 
years were withdrawn, Ruskin said Martin Conway: have 
come the conclusion that not Art that loved but Nature: 
fact believe have hated Art!” Like many Ruskin’s state- 
ments, even his saner days, was rashly extreme, but con- 
tained fragment truth, hint the anguish and contradiction 
that underlie Ruskin’s attitude toward art and his writings upon it. 
remark that should warning signal those who embark 
—as now doing—on estimate Ruskin’s contribution 
the study art. 

The occasion this article volume selections from Ruskin 
which his biographer, Joan Evans, has collected and published 
under the title The Lamp Beauty (Phaidon Press, distributed 
Doubleday, $6.95). The task Miss Evans has undertaken 
sense easy one. Ruskin’s literary output was Victorianly 
profuse; the collected library edition runs into thirty-eight 
volumes. stands one the more sunny peaks the nineteenth- 
century hinterland, spreading its meadows beside the dour granite 
crags Mount Carlyle and the pale limestone cliffs Mount 
Arnold. But still has the qualities all mountains; its impres- 
siveness depends mass and height and distance. One cannot 
rebuild miniature down the plain, and the collection 
choice rocks and Alpine blossoms which Miss Evans brings from 
the heights has something the forlorn tameness rockery 
horticultural show. 

Neither the immensity nor the manic fervor Ruskin can 
trapped collection paragraphs and truncated chapters. His 
mind and his work were diffuse their very nature that 
almost impossible writer anthologize, and particularly 
anthologize for single purpose. Ruskin art can only appre- 
ciated also have Ruskin crystals, Ruskin the Alps, 
Ruskin social justice and the whole gallimaufry fine writing 
and wrongheaded dogmatizing behind which lurked the obedient 
son Margaret Ruskin, the reluctant husband Effie Gray, the 
disconsolate lover Rose Touche. this great structure Miss 
Evans’ volume stands the relation good guidebook real 
country; can give idea, with well-selected illustrations, 
what expect, but cannot give the whole. The obsession, the 
massive splendor, the insights leaping like sudden lightning through 
the dark clouds boring dogmatism, these too are necessary 
part Ruskin, and can only experience them are willing 
journey deep into the fastnesses Modern Painters and The 
Stones Venice. 

Even the neatness Miss Evans’ arrangement, however, cannot 
help betraying the loose and contradictory nature Ruskin’s 
thought. Despite the patience with which she has picked and 
arranged her samples, what realize reading through them 
how little consistent philosophy art actually emerges. 
Ruskin fact evolved system, created great structure 
aesthetic theory. And this very fact brings the consideration 
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GEORGE WOODCOCK 


what his role really was, and why became important 
figure the world art. 


was the most elementary aesthetic philosophers, Rus- 
kin was hardly more effective art critic. His responses 
paintings and buildings were rarely objective. their best they 
were inspired private passion that produced not critical 
estimate, but transmutation the art object into descriptive 
prose—Wilde has described the process general terms The 
Critic Artist. Thus Ruskin’s celebrated passage the facade 
St. Mark’s The Stones Venice not criticism for the reason 
that has become work art its own right—a work literary 
art. Here Ruskin perhaps rose above criticism; other times 
sank dismally below it, his inept appreciations artists like 
Landseer and Kate Greenaway, his astonishing statement that 
Holman Hunt’s Light the World was “the most perfect instance 
expressional purpose with technical power which the world has 
yet produced.” 

The label “art historian,” again, just difficult apply 
Ruskin. often used the historical form, but with uneasy 
feeling that such approach interfered with the direct experi- 
ence individual works art. The unsystematic and largely intu- 
itive nature his thought fact prevented him from acquiring 
genuine historical view, and many ways was astonishingly 
ignorant regarding art the past outside the borders Eng- 
land. The first volume Modern Painters, published eight years 
before the Great Exhibition 1851 marked the high point mid- 
Victorian pride, was successful largely because its sheer insu- 
larity. suggesting that the best modern painters were British, 
Ruskin flattered the fashionable belief English racial superiority, 
and suggesting that nineteenth-century painting was better than 
painting the past appealed the naive faith progress which 
many his contemporaries passionately upheld. succeeded 
with his first book, fact, because errors which writer well 
informed the history art—even well informed Ruskin 
himself later became—could have committed. 

But even his best, Ruskin was never really widely informed 
the history art. moved cautiously and even reluctantly into 
new fields, and the fame gained pioneer discovery and 
rediscovery was due his flair for exploiting irresistible prose 
the finds other men. Other men discovered Turner and the Pre- 
Raphaelites; other men started the Gothic revival and blazed the 
path back the early Italian painters; but Ruskin gained most 
the credit because alone had the ability fire the imagina- 
tion cultured middle-class Victorians. 

Even the end his active career, the early Ruskin’s 
view art was still limited unhistorical prejudices and sheer 
ignorance. English painting had virtually ended for him with 
Burne-Jones, European painting with Velasquez. French paint- 
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The Seeing Eye—and the Blind Prophet 


ing was almost completely impervious; systematically belit- 
tled Claude and Poussin, and toward the great nineteenth-century 
masters, toward Delacroix and Corot and even Courbet (whose 
ideas many respects resembled his own), maintained 
obstinate silence. His tastes were fact too idiosyncratic ever 
fit into ordered philosophical historical framework; even his 
rather rough-and-ready attempt divide the past European 
art into fruitful Gothic age and corrupt Renaissance did not 
prevent him from falling under the magnificent spell the six- 
teenth-century master color, Paul Veronese. 


was neither great aesthetician, nor great art critic, 
nor great art historian. His real importance lay two other 
and often conflicting directions. 

had, youth and early extraordinary visual 
sensitivity; his response beauty was immediate, irrational and 
powerful. With this extreme receptiveness combined—even 
boyhood—a remarkable descriptive talent, ability with little 
apparent effort translate the experienced beauty from its orig- 
inal medium into his own medium evocative prose. Thus, despite 
his attempt impose the didactic moralism which shall examine 
later, Ruskin’s first response paintings—and landscapes and 
cathedrals dominated pure aesthetic delight, 
and this delight the most evident emotion much his writing 
about painting. appears particularly his appreciations 
Turner—in that The Slave Ship, for example: 


The whole surface sea included the picture divided into two 
ridges enormous swell, not high, nor local, but low broad heaving 
the whole ocean, like the lifting its bosom deep-drawn 
breath after the torture the storm. Between these two ridges the 
fire the sunset falls along the trough the sea, dyeing with 
awful but glorious light, the intense and lurid splendour which 
burns like gold, and bathes like blood. Along this fiery path and 
valley, the tossing waves which the swell the sea restlessly 
divided, lift themselves dark, indefinite, fantastic forms, each 
casting faint and ghastly shadow behind along the illumined 
foam. They not rise everywhere, but three four together 
wild groups, fitfully and furiously, the under strength the 
swell compels permits them; leaving between them treacherous 
spaces level and whirling water, now lighted with green and 
lamp-like fire, now flashing the gold the declining sun, now 
fearfully dyed from above with the undistinguishable images 
the burning clouds, which fall upon them flakes crimson and 
scarlet, and give the reckless waves the added motion their 
own fiery flying. Purple and blue, the lurid shadows the hollow 
breakers are cast upon the mist night, which gathers cold and 
low, advancing like the shadow death upon the guilty ship 
labours amid the lightning the sea, its thin masts written 
upon the sky, lines blood, girded with condemnation that 
fearful hue which signs the sky with horror, and mixes its flaming 
flood with the sunlight, and, cast far along the desolate heave 
the sepulchral waves, incarnadines the multitudinous sea. 


Clearly this passage Ruskin’s impulse primarily aesthetic. 
Only superficially concerned with the picture more 
less naturalistic representation its subject, with the moral 
judgment that hinted the end the paragraph. the form 
created, and above all color primal element that form, 
which really fascinates him. One reminded his remark, ten 
years later The Stones Venice, that painter’s business 
paint, primarily; and all expression, and grouping, and con- 
ceiving, and what else goes constitute design, are less impor- 
tance than colour, coloured work.” The description The 
Slave Ship filled with names colors and with words which 
this context are suggestive color—blood, fiery, burning, dye, 
gold, flaming, incarnadine. interpretation picture through 
the senses first all, with the didactic elements definitely subordi- 


nated, but, given Ruskin’s peculiar talent, something 
fragment literature. 


perhaps the more obvious influence Ruskin 
chronicler aesthetic experiences has been literary one. For 
the process transmutation inevitably introduced into his 
descriptions element which literary rather than pictorial, 
element subjective poetic suggestion, and this one the 
reasons why, have already said, not good art critic 
the ordinary sense. Here his influence has been most marked among 
writers who use prose creatively rather than critically, and particu- 
larly, course, Marcel Proust, the greatest all Ruskinians. 

But the aesthetically sensitive Ruskin did make contribution 
our modern view art insisting that, whatever other aspects 
work may afterward consider, our first attention must paid 
its physical nature, its nature paint stone, color and 
form. And had insights that went far beyond the immediate sense 
delight. His passion for color and his cult the great colorists— 
Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, Turner, once listed 
them—led him speculations regarding the relationship be- 
tween color and light that anticipate—as Turner’s paintings did 
practice—the notions the Impressienists; has much say 
the colors shadows and the effects which changing lights 


can produce. early 1843 remarked. the first volume 
Modern Painters: 


have seen the pale fresh green spring vegetation the 
gardens Venice, the Lido side, turned pure russet, between 
that and crimson, vivid sunset this kind, every particle 
green colour being absolutely annihilated. And under all 
coloured lights (and there are few, from dawn twilight, which 
are not slightly tinted some accident atmosphere), there 
change local colour which, when picture exactly 
proportioned that feel once both what the local colours are 
themselves, and what are the colour and strength the light 
upon them, gives truth tone. 


Here are well the way Monet. and the Water Lilies, 
and all that the Water Lilies imply the mutation our views 
painting. ironic, indeed, that Ruskin never realized how closely 
his speculations this direction linked him with the French school 
the period, and that failed absurdly recognize 
Whistler’s work logical extension into painting his own per- 
ceptions regarding color and light. 

There are other interesting issues which this Ruskin the imme- 
diate perception and the joyful insight raises—and then usually 
abandons. The Lamp Beauty Miss Evans presents, for instance, 
certain passages which reflects the connections between 
forms and colors and the personalities the artists who use them. 
The verticality draperies seems with certain kind 
serious-mindedness, and purity color with earnest faith. Such 
speculations, course, represent the sketchiest hints psychology 
art, and sometimes they merely support Ruskin’s prejudices (Rem- 
brandt’s “brown and grey” made suggest shallowness mind). 
But here again there are exceptional insights, when Ruskin 
states that color—here presumably linked his mind with some 
unrevealed moral power—can “save” picture, make it, 
might say: 


will found that where colour becomes primal intention 
with painter otherwise mean sensual, instantly elevates him, 
and becomes the one sacred and saving element his work. The 
very depth the stoop which the Venetian painters and Rubens 
sometimes condescend, consequence their feeling confidence 
the power colour keep them from falling. They hold 
it, chain let down from heaven, with one hand, though 
they may sometimes seem gather dust and ashes with the other. 
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Obscurely, unwillingly, Ruskin this point really acknowl- 
edging the primacy pictorial values over subject, and denying 
implication his own contradictory statement that “it not the 
mode representing and saying, but what represented and 
said, that the respective greatness either the painter the writer 


A.. here come the conflict between the primal, aesthetic 
Ruskin and the moralistic intellectual who strives incessantly for 
control. For the second significant Ruskin the pioneer evangelist 
art, the earliest the succession writers painting and 
sculpture who have demanded that these arts step beyond their 
proper function and adopt moral well aesthetic purpose. 

The conflict between these two Ruskins was never resolved. 
Early his career, attempting true his Evangelical train- 
ing rather than his visually sensitive nature, sought place 
his views art securely moral basis. was typically Vic- 
torian quest, but Ruskin’s manic nature made his case par- 
ticularly difficult one. His urge become great moral prophet 
warred constantly and unreasonably with his perception works 
art they actually were. 

prophet declared: wholly deny that impressions 
beauty are any way sensual. They are neither sensual nor intel- 
lectual, but moral.” And attempted reinforce his attitude 
appropriate definitions. The Aesthetic was the “mere animal con- 
sciousness the pleasantness”; far above stood what called 
the Theoretic, “the exulting, reverent and graceful perception.” 

But could never wholly escape from the power that “animal 
consciousness” beth enjoying and creating art. Try might 
prove that religious art was the greatest and the strongest, 
found that his own experience paintings clashed with his theories. 
Titian, Veronese—even Turner and Rossetti, whom had known 
—seemed their lives and work disprove his moralistic conten- 
tions; good, stout, self-commanding Animality,” admitted 
Charles Eliot Norton, sometimes seemed him “the make for 
poets and Always was coming back the fact that the 
process painting, the quality works art, had necessary 
connection with the moral order longed see established. 
the resultant mental conflict can perhaps see why should 
later have looked back and imagined that had “hated Art.” 
can also doubtless see why, during the 1850’s, should have de- 
voted himself more and more architecture, that hybrid art, social 
its very nature, which had flourished most magnificently 
periods when society seemed most governed religious values. 


SIMILAR conflict emerges when consider the question 
naturalism. Ruskin often enough proclaimed himself naturalist 
his attitude toward art. have always said, who closest 
Nature best.” “Nature immeasurably superior all that the 
human mind can conceive that every departure from her fall 
beneath her.” The link between such ideas and Ruskin’s attempt 
create moralistic view art evident. Nature the work 
God, whose truths are hidden within it, and therefore the artist can 
better than present nature. “The representation facts 
the foundation all art.” 

But examination Ruskin’s reactions paintings, rather than 
his vaguely expressed general theories, reveals remarkable elasticity 
the application his naturalist ideas. When was faced with 
such example trompe virtuosity Brett’s Pre-Raphael- 
itish landscape, Val d’Aosta, was extremely disturbed this 
concrete example the doctrines had been preaching. never 
saw the mirror held Nature,” admitted, and then added, 
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“But Mirror’s work, not Man’s.” 

other words, could never suppress the feeling that some- 
thing more than the mere representation nature was necessary, 
some kind reshaping form the human hand. Despite his 
love for detail and “filigree,” called it, realize 
that bold and “unfinished” picture, like some Tintoretto’s, 
might more effective than meticulously imitative one; that 
there was kind abstraction which sometimes made black and 
white drawing sufficient itself; that suggestion, indeed, could 
more powerful than illusionism. His study the early Italians, 
particular, was take him far away from conventional naturalism. 
The Ruskin who seeing Fra Angelico’s work remarked, “give 
those burnished angel wings which every plume wrought 
out beaten gold, zones crimson and gold colour alternately,” 
was abandoning himself aesthetic delight independent any 
naturalistic intent. And the consideration Giotto’s Paduan fres- 
later were strike equally forcibly the imagination 
Marcel Proust—led him the recognition art tending toward 
formalism which admitted superior naturalistic art: 


moderns, educated reality far more under the influence 
the Dutch masters than the Italian, and taught look for realisa- 
tion all things, have been the habit casting scorn these 
early Italian works, their simplicity were the result ignor- 
ance merely. When know little more art general, 
shall begin suspect that man Giotto’s power mind did 
not altogether suppose his clusters formal trees, diminutive 
masses architecture, perfect representations the woods 
Judea, the streets Jerusalem; shall begin under- 
stand that there symbolical art which addresses the imagina- 
tion, well realist art which supersedes it; and that the 
powers contemplation and conception, which could satisfied 
excited these simple types natural things, were infinitely 
more majestic than those which are dependent the complete- 


THIS admirable passage, seems have Ruskin 
his best, free dogma, responding with the utmost intelligence 
and sensibility the artist discusses, and showing penetrating 
understanding artistic motives that was remarkable 1854, 
when the study art—in England particularly—was still embryonic. 

the multitude passages this kind, showing clear indi- 
vidual insights, rather than really consistent aesthetic philosophy 
truly historic attitude, that still make Ruskin’s books worth 
the effort reading. for Ruskin the prophet, his messages, like 
those his friend Carlyle, were too personal, too arrogant, too 
symptomatic his mental disorder, have had any sweeping effect 
upon the world his day. 

Yet, balance, even this crusading Ruskin may have done more 
good than appeared likely when last looked clearly the world 
the late 1880’s. Then was aware that half century indus- 
trialization had made England far more ugly than had been 
his childhood before the railways came; was aware that his own 
efforts bring back medieval beauty the towns had resulted too 
often hideous travesty his beloved Gothic incompetent 
architects and shoddy builders applied railway stations, town 
halls and pubs. Yet the English now preserve ancient buildings 
instead pulling down “restoring” them, art galleries are 
planned moderately rational principles, some architects have 
sense social responsibility and regard for honesty the use 
making many the objects daily life, Ruskin did not preach en- 
tirely vain. helped create least moral sense that region 
art where alone appropriate—the region where art impinges 
the daily life and work mankind and becomes social process. 
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Works from Alumni Collections Yale 


Primaticcio’s Running Nudes, drawing lent Robert Lehman, 
one 265 works comprising “Paintings, Drawings and Sculp- 
ture Collected Yale Alumni,” view the Yale Art Gallery 
June 26. The works form one the broadest selections 
Western art ever assembled this country loan exhibition. 
The past five centuries are covered, with inclusions from fifteen 
countries Western and Central Europe, well the United 
States and Mexico. More than thirty the paintings represent 
artists who have come into recognition since World War II. 


Notable Acquisitions the Morgan Library 


Goya’s Pesadilla, “Nightmare,” entitled the artist him- 
among the score drawings being shown together with 
manuscripts, autograph letters and documents the Pierpont 
Morgan Library’s “Notable Acquisitions Exhibition,” through 
mid-June. Draftsmen represented range from Tintoretto and 
Claude Lorrain John Ruskin. Documents extend from Crom- 
wellian memorabilia the “Bradbury Album” nursery 
thymes, which reveals Tennyson and Leigh Hunt coauthors 
Little Jack Horner. special treasure the exhibition 
manuscript with some fifty miniatures painted Bruges about 
1480 the anonymous artist known the Master Edward IV. 


Kooning’s Backdrop for 


This recently recovered work Willem Kooning’s was executed 
backdrop for the dance Labyrinth, performed Maria Marchowsky 
and her company Times Hall New York April 1946, which 
preceded two years the artist’s first one-man exhibition here. Although 
the sketch for had been published, the backdrop itself was located 
Harriet Janis and Rudi Blesh, and featured color their 
forthcoming book, Kooning, published Grove Press Ever- 
green Gallery edition this month. The backdrop, which measures 202 
204 inches, said the largest existing Kooning canvas. 
The medium scene painter’s powdered pigment with glue size. 
color and handling forms, Labyrinth represents Kooning’s 
work the mid-forties, and is, anything, more complex its organ- 
ization than previously known canvases from that period. The palette 
includes range cadmium oranges and yellows, pink, alizarin crimson 
and bright green. The drawing charcoal Kooning’s; Milton 
Resnick helped the execution the painting. Shown for the first 
time since the 1946 recital the Four Seasons restaurant New York 
last autumn, the backdrop now view the Poindexter Gallery 


New York. 
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presents influential career mediating between European idioms and American expression. 


retrospective exhibition paintings and drawings 
Jean Xceron the Rose Fried Gallery last month was spare 
and select assemblage covering the work three decades 
artist now his seventieth year. was event some sig- 
nificance—first, because formed admirable, though limited, 
anthology the man’s work and its quiet mastery; second, 
because underlined striking way the changed status that 
has overtaken artist whose sensibilities and commitments 
were derived from profound respect for European modes 
painting. Xceron’s adaptability the face these commitments 
has served him the development his art and part its 
stature; yet the commitments themselves, think, have become 
liability his career. 

Xceron was born Greece, but came this country 
the age fourteen. attended, among other institutions, the 
Corcoran School Art, Washington, D.C. also studied 
and painted for time New York, prior the ten-year stay 
Paris (1927-37) which proved the formative period 
his career. During his first years Paris, wrote articles 
for the Paris edition the Chicago Tribune and for the Boston 
Evening Transcript, contributing reports various artistic 
events and occasional profiles contemporary figures like 
Mondrian and Arp. was this time, too, that attended 
the frequent discussions the studio Torres-Garcia which 
involved some the leading vanguard painters and sculptors 
the period, among them Mondrian, Arp and Gonzalez. 

important remember that Xceron was thirty-seven 
when arrived Paris, and his forties when came under 
the influence Picasso, Mondrian and Kandinsky—all whom 
met there. While the work these artists was important 
the shaping his art, Xceron has retained only marginal 
relationship their styles. What seems have drawn from 
them were stylistic means suitable his own pictorial purposes. 
did this with certain objectivity and detachment that 
might not have been true younger artist the same posi- 
tion. That is, his maturity offered him the possibility choice. 
was not overwhelmed any one school. result, though 
his mature work has remained consistently within nonobjective 
mode, his personal distinctions and preferences make difficult 
classify him. Certainly does not qualify for position 
the ranks the pure orthodox Neo-Plastic painters, and his 


relation Cubism has been useful and marginal rather than 
definitive. 


career, following his return New York 1937, 
has been many ways modest one. has shown often 
group exhibitions (among them the American Abstract Artists, 
which still member) and has exhibited regularly 
the Carnegie International. has had numerous traveling ex- 
hibitions throughout the country, but has not shown one- 


JAMES MELLOW 


man exhibitions with any frequency New York itself. His 
first one-man show here was the Garland Gallery 1935, 
and this was followed another the Nierendorf Gallery 
1938, just after his return from Europe. Since then has 
shown the Sidney Janis Gallery 1950, and recent years 
has exhibited the Rose Fried Gallery. Since 1939 has 
worked the staff the Guggenheim Museum. Yet, although 
showed only infrequently current standards, his role 
sympathetic and understanding interpreter European modes 
painting was, least during the late thirties, notable one 
for younger American artists whom found eager learn 
about the School Paris and its developments. David Smith, 
for one, has remarked upon Xceron’s importance his own 
career sculptor. 

The situation has changed, course, the three decades 
reviewed Xceron’s recent exhibition. The tide going the 
other way. artist like Xceron, whose method discourse 
painting has been drawn from European examples, finds 
himself disadvantage not only because the important thing 
now the effect that American painting having abroad, but 
because there has been decisive emphasis upon home-grown 
originality, whether real superficial. artist committed 
European values has put himself out the running, 
speak. The recent and adamant refusal certain younger paint- 
ers have their names linked with Monet, despite all appear- 
ances the contrary, tells how unpopular such stylistic 
influences are felt be. 


its liabilities terms his career, Xceron’s com- 
mitment his European models has been strong one, and 
obvious that still regards European modernism 
viable tradition. One the distinguishing features his retro- 
spective exhibition was the high level taste and the adapta- 
bility with which has deployed that commitment throughout 
his career. The exhibition formed one’s mind the picture 
artist who has consistently revised and enriched his formal 
vocabulary, recasting the devices earlier paintings and en- 
dowing them with new and varied life. was marked almost 
the very beginning one his most striking paintings, 
work that epitomized both the dialogue between straight-line 
and curvilinear forms that has characterized much his work, 
and its open acknowledgment two distinct influences— 
Picasso and Mondrian. This was Violon (1932), painting 
which the transition from one formal vocabulary another 
became, were, the subject the painting itself. 
beautifully painted work with very carefully modulated tones 
rich reddish brown. the left, the sinuous curves 
figure and violin are stated free-form arabesques derived 
from the curvilinear phase Picasso’s Cubism. These free 
forms progress toward the right, changing mid-course 
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system grids and checkered planes that recall some Mon- 
drian’s transitional tree paintings. These are not two the 
easiest styles manipulate within single composition, and 
some measure Xceron’s talent that was able pull 
the two them together without awkwardness peculiarity 
and make the painting successful whole. 


adaptability marked well number the paint- 
ings from the 1940’s, when certain aspects Kandinsky— 
those works especially which depended for their effect upon 
startling balances small and eccentric shapes—seemed 
exert considerable interest the course his own investiga- 
tions. But with these paintings, was less matter direct 
pictorial convention than similar improvisational brilliance, 
manipulation erratic forms and daring balances within the 
given shape the canvas and against soft stains color sug- 
gestive shallow depths. Perhaps the most successful the 
works from this period was Xceron’s Painting No. 281, 1947, 
notable not only for the simplicity its means and the variety 
its formal elements, but for its bright and appealing color 
—its sharp yellows and reds, its small rectangles outlined 
vivid blue. What impressive about Xceron’s color his ability 
present always with modest éclat, neither overplaying 
nor understating its relation his formal components. is, 
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Violon (1932). 


think, one more aspect the measured and patient effective- 
ness his art: within the limits has staked out, sure 
itself, investigative, open change. 

The paintings the last ten years represent the broadest 
extension Xceron’s preceding work. They strike one their 
greater sense freedom and spontaneity. The change was 
marked the show the transition from the very handsome 
Accord (1950), with its soft blues and greens and its more 
formally constructed manner, Aktis (1954), with its play 
slight and straight lines, its more open painting style. 
these latest works, the dialogue between the curvilinear and 
the straight form seems have merged into more consistent 
style—lighter, subtler, less prescribed. one the marks 
Xceron’s talent and his faith the viability his art— 
its ability pose new problems, leading new solutions— 
that among the last works the exhibition was one the 
freest and sketchiest from his Painting No. 432, finished 
1960. Its barely perceptible arcs and sketchy linear defini- 
tions are stained with summery colors—soft rose-pinks, blues, 
yellows, pale greens—as the enclosed forms his painting 
had dissolved, leaving residual edges that still carried mem- 
ories their previous color. Xceron spoke this painting with 
sense hopefulness about the might open 
some new direction follow. seventy, one finds him still 
pondering the future possibilities his art. 


the city’s architectural sculpture from the turn the century evokes appreciative tribute. 


faces old New York City buildings—the faces nobody 
sees, mounted many have the laugh us. 
They have been where they are, most for over half 
century, and have been too busy notice. could afford 
take them for granted. Like the fronts the buildings they 
garnish, they seemed here stay, whereas are here for only 
while, and hardly have time look our own faces, the 
faces our friends, are busy rushing when the 
streets. But now the fagades sporting sculpture, the that 
seemed permanent, are being torn down. the verge 
destruction, the stone faces come alive like fanned embers, take 
heightened significance, and few, with intoxicated and 
inspired expressions, seem have something communicate. 

Like all worthy mummers mimes, they are jesters, carica- 
tures, burlesques, Punch and Judy, the Commedia, puppets, 
masks. They are the characters silent vaudeville starring 
clowns, straight men, girls and lovers. The classic cast pres- 
ent and unaccounted for, motley crew, each face complete. 
Like their ancestors, the saints and angels cathedrals, they 
are what they are without need explanation. 

Sociology didn’t create them, and lyrical praise won’t enliven 
their looks, and while economics and depersonalized need can 
tear them down, they have existed very well without theory— 
them, the show the thing. When they are gone they will 
our loss, not theirs, for they are inanimate; they don’t care 
unless do. 

They are the pagan idols small businessmen, landlords and 
independent masons; they are humor, whim, formal improvisa- 
tion—the essence detail—irrepressible, irreducible, imper- 
turbable tributes unknown artisans, done for the doing. Like 
the parsley the potato, the foam the they have 
visible flavor. 

They are the household gods and goddesses the turn 
the century, ungilded portraits our predecessors, primitive 
emblems civic ardor, guardian demons lawless consciences 
new-law tenements, vestigial myths, quirks mind, delu- 
sions grandeur, dreams glory. wood, stone and terra 
cotta, they crown doorways, support window sills and buttress 
buttresses—anonymous, civic, universal, for everybody some- 
body, slags personality that would not melt the melting pot. 

Aspiration made and mounted them. When they stand out, 
noticed now their last hours, they seem not quaint leftovers 
“good old days,” but avenging angels, harbingers and omens. 
the glacial age glass and lightened mass obliterates them, 
they remind something perhaps missing from the perfect 
new architecture. What could be? Could something 
humanly imperfect, like the human face? 


COURSE there are many reasons why faces are out fashion 
art and architecture just now. the surface, everyone 
more interested things and ideas than human beings. 
tendency the experts (and today everybody expert) 
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view strangers not much individual persons, but 
impersonal aspects laws. Daily life, 
heard, has become mechanized. 

The energy and awe that used directed toward sculp- 
tured faces now goes into feeling for the purity the new 
materials—the sheer qualities aluminum, glass, concrete and 
square brick walls, uncorrupted perverted from their absolute 
simplicity and “functional” qualities any decoration va- 
gary personal taste—except the taste the designer, who 
makes religion being impersonally respectful the com- 
plete “integrity” his synthetic materials. Once you have 
worked real cool passion for slab textured concrete 
you are sure get even bigger thrill when you see seventy 
stories rising the sky. New apartment and office build- 
ings are notably faceless. For old buildings, built stone 
wood, aging was virtue and enhancement. Growing old 
increased character and majesty; beauty matured, human 
face. Today duration measured terms progress toward 
the obsolete. 

for detail, the artisan whose father appreciated stone 
face present esoteric fellow whose love formal ob- 
jects expressed his feelings for the electrically operated 
equipment installs. When wants look sculptured 
face goes drive-in Vista-Vision movie turns the 
big electric eye his living room. 

the personality things valued higher than human 
personality these days, the ideas things are awarded even 
more attention than the things themselves. Any object recog- 
nized its personality, and today the personality each 
thing, natural man-made, personified its Brand Name, 
supported canon advertising, hierarchy merchan- 
dising, and ritual purchase. Unlike the human face, any 
object large small present considered have few in- 
trinsic values beyond its competitive advantages over other 
things lever tool make life bigger, better and “easier.” 
The “beauty” each product craft art our native land 
determined largely the idea what it’s going for 
you and for me. (Salesmanship has scaled such rare heights that 
successful avant-garde painter may feel compelled brand 
loyalty paint with O’Cedar mop Pont cellulose 
sponge, instead ordinary mop, he’s going maintain 
his sales rating. one more decade, artists, designers and archi- 
tects may openly replace screen stars, entertainers and athletes 
style setters and endorsers commercial products.) 


sculptured faces are out fashion, the desire for 
decoration and about modern architecture very much alive, 
and chills excitement run and down the spine when you 
look ahead and see what can expected the way public 
art privately supported the coming years. Outside decoration 
the more important public buildings may limited for 
while abstract mosaics made brightly colored shards, but 
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inside, are promised the Sunday papers, the lobbies 
new apartment kouses are going art galleries. And the 
new banks, whether you have special checking regular 
account, while you wait line you may get look original 
modern paintings hung the walls. The inner courtyards 
new apartment houses will ideal for the exhibition 
sculpture. 

Art moving off the sidewalk and indoors for good reason. 
The pedestrian must devote his full attention breathing 
oxygen through the automobile fumes and staying alive while 
crossing intersections. traffic continues increase, sidewalks 
too will built into the buildings, glass enclosed, and what’s 
left the outside air will given over completely the autos. 


modern builders and designers are becoming “art- 
minded.” “Art for art’s sake” today has side advantages and 
side effects more highly developed than former times. Modern 
art almost good investment stocks and bonds and pro- 
vides the buyer with opportunity public hero and 


enjoy reputation for being cultured while lowering his income- 
tax bracket. Whether you are enlightened unenlightened 
patron, art can smart business. You pick blue-chip artist 
take flyer some young comer with big dividend future, 
following the advice dealer, museum director even one 
those interior decorators who are the know. 

Isn’t that the way the Medicis did the Renaissance? 
Except the Medicis had use their own taste instead being 
able rely the investment advice professionals—otherwise 
the Italian Renaissance would have been bigger and better than 
was. Anyway, everybody knows, the Renaissance was just 
flash the pan, mere revival that went out with 
Morgan and his crowd, who made too much 
This modern art really revolutionary and new; has rela- 
tion anything except itself—that’s why it’s exciting. It’s 
purely unrelated, except materials. And that’s what good 
businessman interested most, material. Sentiment all 
right personal relations, but let’s not get mixed with 
higher considerations like Art and Business. Let’s keep cool. 
any commercial builder put image human face 
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the outside modern building would provoke laughter, 
worse, giggles and titters. Nobody would venture laugh hard 
him, since belly laughs are out fashion sculptured 
heads. Nobody important this complacently serious era would 
allow any foolishness appear his work, especially builder. 
Why, every builder worth the name busy right now keep- 
ing with expansion hardly has time aware that the 
people who occupy his buildings themselves have faces. 

Yet the fact remains, people who work faceless buildings 
have faces. Even worse, atmosphere gloss and glass 
(where you often cannot tell the daylight from the fluorescent 
lighting whether you’re above ground below), the human 
physiognomy appears (alas) more human than ever. Blank, 
aseptic neatness seems emphasize the gross, mortal home- 
liness mere humanity. Although the buildings, machines and 
desks are becoming more and more efficient, people remain 
backward they’re practically standstill, fumbling find the 
push button, slipping the perfect floor, and falling their im- 
perfect faces. The contrast funny, but nobody laughing. 

brave trade-in world given aggressive generalizations 


and overpowered conceptions, must resist jumping con- 
clusions. Perhaps the absence images the human face 
modern art and architecture due not academic abstract 
fashions, but caused mainly the population increase. This 
not too preposterous. Artists are noted for being ahead 
their times and setting the trends, becoming leaders being 
true their powerful instincts—they must have felt the coming 
overpopulation. Nowadays there are many faces the 
streets and the new buildings maybe people seek relief 
going abstract paintings and sculpture and abstract architec- 
ture. What would the point having any sculptured heads 
the new Grand Central City building, which when com- 
pleted will have fifty-nine floors, the fastest elevators the 
world, and contain twenty-five thousand people? Faces there 
will drug the market. When the workers leave their 
work they will want get away from faces. 

the other hand, the shoe may the other foot, and 
abstract art and architecture have possibly contributed the 
“population explosion” and thus aggravated the problem. After 
working and playing all day amid glass and steel and concrete 
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and mechanical, automatic, puritanical purity, folks home 
and, being notoriously weak and impure vessels made old 
outdated flesh and bone, obstinately and perversely cling their 
humanity. The result more and more children. 


although less represented sculpture and paint- 
ing, the human face during the past half-century has undergone 
vastly expanded popularity the graphic arts. You can find 
the familiar image every page every national magazine 
and local newspaper, and interminably projected the fronts 
small, electronic boxlike contraptions now found 
almost every American home. 

The principal characteristics these imprinted and projected 
faces that, while they appear the guise decorative 
entertaining art images (like the sculptured faces 
they have ulterior purpose. Though they pretend 
disinterested, they are there sell you something. 

Advertisement faces fall into categories. They wear masks 
expression underneath their make-up and are Commedia dell’art- 
less types. aspect genuine personality human emotion 
usually graces these faces only the “Before” image 
“Before and After” advertisement, where the subject first 
shown unimproved, prior being rescued from worry and re- 
stored bliss The Medicine The Cigarette. “After,” 
completely cured, face smug, conformed invulnerability. 
Suffering “Before” depictéd monster. 

Man lives myth. The myth now, the high circles ar- 
tistic fashion and the low, may summed follows: We’re 
consciously the know and have got the goods everything, 
including the unconscious. We’ve got made. Whatever 
don’t know can’t control dismiss. won’t away then 
it’s monstrous. Whatever monstrous gets special attention and 
preferred treatment. (1) treated psychiatry, (2) fea- 
for enjoyment, gratification, instead being impassioned, 
involuntary and innocent (like the expressions the faces 
the usual response consists set smile approval 
sneer disapproval, neither light-spirited nor deep-hearted, 
uninvolved, uncommitted passing judgment. 


you tried get good portrait photograph yourself 
taken lately? difficult find photographer who can make 
“portrait” the old sense, image that can give stranger 
fair idea your personal and individual character. Most 
commercial-studio photos are vague and blurred, and photogra- 
phers the “candid” existential school focus with micro- 
scopic glee, concentrating and isolating imperfections supposed 
represent “the real” you. (So-called “candid” snapshots are 
often brazen, outright lies.) The “truth” resemblance old 
tintypes was the clarity pose, catching the public dignity 
person’s outward demeanor. The formality the pose, re- 
lated environment, was the “truth,” whereas today all 
glamour and attention accrue the “disrelation” character; 
the “truth” unmasking, making public what should 
private, creating new conventionality which emphasizes the 
triviality partial aspect escape rather than meet the 
challenge viewing facing the personality whole. 


HAT has been forgotten that—the human face work 
art itself. There aesthetic medium more expressive. 
art form, the human face natural. Every person 
lucky enough have face thereby endowed with the ability 
compose and play upon with mastery. Everyone who 
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cares can perform professional artist using his face 
without even studying home his 
lot easier than taking painting sculpture, where 
you have begin amateur, even you want paint 
abstract. 

face has wider tonal range than organ, and just 
many stops. has all the colors the palette. works 
with several senses once, can have more overwhelming 
impact than any other art medium except opera, which unlike 
face requires lot people, orchestra and scenery, and 
very expensive put on. The human face fully equipped 
and needs props special implements: comes ready with 
mouth make noise with, ears close, eyes raise eyebrows 
with, and nose sniff. 

live age incredible electronic inventions which 
are all busy taking for granted, yet twentieth-century 
production man can remotely rival the human face 
instrument for delicately recording electrifying effect. 
short, although presently out fashion and neglected, the 
human face may prove the ultimate secret weapon man- 
kind looking for, uniting science and art, and capable 
surviving all innovation and publicity. 


springs eternal, anyway dies hard. New York 
this spring trees were planted Park Avenue and lesser streets, 
while Fifth Avenue and down Worth Street large pots 
flowers the midst the monoxide. 
Some new buildings have fountains, pools, inner courtyards; 
and entire street-level floors are open glassed in. (The 
housing projects, bare brick boxes, could decorated.) Last 
Christmas the puppet charades the store windows and along 
department-store cornices were revivals and parodies medi- 
eval and Renaissance décors and dumb shows. 

The desire for relief from the monotonous newness, the old, 
sinful craving for nature, for florid decoration and human 
fancy, whether occasional built last, buried like seed 
beneath the latest rubble, and may poke through when given 
for lost. Powerful revolutions have sprung like miracles 
against blank walls opposition, taking root chinks, loop- 
holes abandoned niches, begun basements 
rooms, where the forgotten faiths are yet kept alive and 
nurtured the happy few, away from hue and cry. 

There are attic rooms any more, but the basements are 
bigger than ever. One fine day when everybody looking the 
other way some starry-eyed fool will steal forth and place 
graven image above the lintel door before can 
stopped. People will look, and person charge will exercise 
his own taste and let stay, and before you can say “abraca- 
dabra” the human face will back fashion. Sir Jacob 
Epstein will given major exhibition the Museum 
Modern Art and hailed early precursor. The heads 
anonymous sculptors New York buildings the nineteenth 
century will recognized interesting and significant and 
valuable. Collectors will seek them. researchers will catalogue 
them. Only few will remain—most will have been destroyed. 
The folk art Manhattan will gone, preserved mainly 
the photographs someone who cared, except for few exam- 
ples snatched from the debris eccentric enthusiasts the 
time—unless the Museum the City New York the Fine 
Arts Commission, which could have them for the asking, should 
rescue few. Why don’t they? 

Yet museum these heads would charming curiosities, 
only shadow their former selves. They belong where they 
are, out the streets, where their hardiness evident, un- 
protected from the weather the year round, rain, snow and 
burning sun, themselves, themselves the open air. 
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mages Painting Boston, debated review the “Image” 


forms the inaugural exhibition the Institute Contemporary Art’s splendid new quarters. 


Institute Contemporary Art has moved its new 
building out the Charles River, where will part 
metropolitan arts center devoted visual arts, theater and 
opera. Anyone who has appreciated the Museum Modern 
Art’s sculpture garden the park around the Metropolitan, 
other museums parks, will applaud Boston’s good fortune 
having its new gallery set out space among trees and water. 
One approaches the gallery from busy road and confronts first 
the fagade triangular black and white shapes; the side facing 
water and greenery glass. the future this rectangular 
building will have two additional wings, forming Structural- 
ly, apparently great interest because makes new use 
the ability steel adjust itself varying stresses. Across the 
road are WBZ and Howard Johnson’s which, with the new 
engineering. complete the modern scene. Across bridge nearby 
Harvard. 

The new interesting inaugural exhibition* has civic 
well cultural implications: concerned with the vicis- 
situdes the image painting the last hundred years, and 
addressed “those for whom the presence, the part-presence, 
the absence image the art our time primary 


*“The Image Lost and Found,” May 14. 
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Richard Diebenkorn, Pouring Coffee (1958) 
collection Mrs. Barclay, Marion, Massachusetts. 


SONYA RUDIKOFF 


importance.” Thomas Messer, the Institute’s director, has 
presented the exhibition such way that the physical ar- 
rangement rooms and partitions expresses specific didactic 
idea and impulse: the forty pictures are displayed rough 
figure-eight, and the catalogue essay expounds the concep- 
tual scheme. all thematic exhibitions, the pictures have 
double role; they are there for themselves, and make point 
with other pictures; they are hung sequence which will 
stress that point; and the organizing idea some extent 
external the pictures—so that the viewer physically chal- 
lenged almost Hegelian art-spirit expressing its intentions 
first one painter’s work, then another’s. Such themes are 
often stylistic, exhibitions devoted the Baroque, Man- 
nerism, Surrealism, and on, they may more explicit, 
this instance “The Image Lost and Found.” Inevitably, 
think, one feels irritation seeing such very different 
works hung together, awaiting the moment when, under the 
guidance the theme, they will reveal themselves the eye; 
one rejects the forced comparisons and conjunctions; perhaps 
one even resists what seems like compulsion consider only 
one aspect things, that aspect which lends itself over-all 
conception—even when the conception such interest. 
seems limitation have only these pictures illustrate 


Jackson Pollock, Frog Man (1951) 
collection Mrs. Martha Jackson, New York. 
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theme: perhaps only entire museum would do, only one 
painter, one picture 

Let mention first, therefore, and themselves, some 
the very beautiful pictures exhibit: Monet’s Springtime 
(c. 1875), with girl sitting the midst green, dappled sun- 
light her dress; Manet’s handsome Portrait Marguerite 
Conflans (1873); Van Gogh’s Stairway Auvers (1890), 
with pale lemony greens, red roofs and yellow staircase under 
dark blue sky; two beautiful Mondrians, one the 1912 Flower- 
ing Trees, the other Facade Brown and Gray (1913) two 
Kandinsky, Winter (1911), and the more abstract 
tion No. (1911); brilliant Fauve view Collioure (1905) 
Derain, where the blue the sea absolute substance 
that has almost personal character—like the blue 
Lawrence’s poem, Bavarian Gentians; Kirchner’s Gerti (1907), 
with green and pink face, black and blue dress, striped 
couch; Person Throwing Stone Bird Pol- 
lock’s Frog Man (1951), black and white, and now, after nine 
years, somewhat grayed, with its intensity linear movement 
turning upon itself become spatial; Kooning’s Two 
Women (1954-55), chalky pink and green, thick, closely 
worked picture; Diebenkorn’s ambitious Pouring Coffee (1958), 


Claude Monet, Springtime; 
collection Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 


with its huge space above and behind seated woman, not quite 
successful but nevertheless with vast empty ocher flat- 
ness, the somber woman, the effect grave, open simplicity; 
Jan Miiller’s arresting Accusation (1957), with strange figures 
crouching and sitting each other mysterious Fauvish and 
Surrealist atmosphere that was the same time very authentic 
Miiller. Indeed, the forty pictures here, loan from 
private collectors and museums all over the country, almost 
every one interest itself. and some are extremely lovely. 


walk around the exhibition. aware its 
organizing principle, its control over the pictures look at; 
but the irritation also enlightening. The physical arrange- 
ment, I’ve noted, expresses the didactic point: using landscape 
and figure, the sense the exhibition moves two arcs, begin- 
ning each time with Courbet and first moving Manet, 
Cézanne, Picasso, Gris and Mondrian. and the second moving 
Van Gogh, Derain, Kirchner, Heckel and then Kandinsky, 
who balances Mondrian. this scheme, the two early modern 
masters are represent “erosion” the realist image 
Courbet—Mondrian, the point repére geometric formal 
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4 
Vincent van Gogh, Stairway Auvers; 
collection the City Art Museum St. Louis. 


direction, Kandinsky that Expressionist and improvisational 
impulses. The exhibition then moves more geometric “image- 
less” the introduction the “strange” image 
Surrealism, and Abstract Expressionism, where abstract 
vocabulary includes desultory images, and stops with the newer 
figurative images Diebenkorn, Dubuffet and Mr. 
Messer, his essay, uses “image” mean “an artificial imita- 
tion representation the external form any object, especially 
person,” the primary dictionary meaning, and this 
sense that speaks image being “lost” and “found.” 
this sense too that has organized the exhibition. 

The problem seems that entertain such idea 
the “image” painting, then would hard think 
time when the image had not been lost! This exhibition 
perhaps primarily intended for those whom nonrepresenta- 
tional painting causes difficulties. But wonder: any help 
think that painting and including Courbet was con- 
cerned with the “artificial imitation representation the 
external form any object”? Although certain times the 
history painting there has been great delight representing 
palpable reality means various illusionist techniques, 
there were equally long periods when other concerns were more 
prominent, and there are certainly many cultures where other 
concerns have always been more prominent. Equally trouble- 
some the question whether “external form” was what the 


old masters Courbet were anxious represent. so. then 
most the Dutch, Flemish and Italian painters know 
were off the track, and only the French academicians could 
said have succeeded! 

Furthermore, “imitation” and “representation” are such tricky, 
complicated ideas that hard read the words without 
vivid sense the violent controversy which has always accom- 
panied them. mimesis, Aristotle meant something very dif- 
ferent from what mean “photograph.” perhaps 
has always been controversial simply because 
impossible. How, really, can anything all imitated except 
pejorative sense, that is, badly? true, 
might fit the definition the sense that based con- 
ceptual artifice which suggests solidity and depth. Still, the 
distortion arms, legs, tables, rooms, streets, buildings, and 
on, was precisely distorted view external form, rather 
than imitation; one knew experience and perception that 
the external form objects was not reality what ap- 
peared pictures. are aware that whole cultures 
have never been interested this means representing reality, 
yet could not assert that their art was without image. The 
“realist image” Courbet himself was, one time, thought 
incapable representing reality. Equally, Giotto’s art was once 
thought present astoundingly realistic likeness! 

hard know whether “image” means object, figure. 


len 


subject, likeness, form, or, Mr. Messer sometimes uses the 
term, the common vision reality, recognizable things. And 
hard know not only terms definition, but the 
paintings which have been chosen illustrate this difficult 
idea. Was Courbet’s Portrait (1866) chosen, one wonders, 
because the image understood Courbet’s pictorial 
and emotional construction, the “image” the woman herself 
projected through the mechanism something call Courbet- 
the-painter? Monet’s Springtime, girl sits the grass, with 
her light skirts spread out, reading. Monet made much the 
patches sunlight her dress, the grass, and pale 
flowers; and, although titles don’t necessarily mean anything, 
does seem that are consider the whole picture image 
something not limited the figure the girl. She seated 
certain way, certain scene handled specific way. 
certain circumstances, the “image” is, think, the entire 
picture. the examples become more Expressionist and more 
abstract, one recalls that “image” suggests imitation, 
recalls even more the imagination; reminds what 
dictionary calls mental representation things not present 
reality.” When say someone image his society 
time, when child seen the image his parents, when 
speak the image America the eyes Europe, 
have mind relations significance between one thing and 
another which are not comprehended the idea imitation 
the idea the photographic image the idea 


mirror-image. The imaginative, creative source images and 
the pictorial inventions images seem imply that what 
painter chooses make some reality results the image, 
and thus Mondrian continuous with Rembrandt. 


landscape and Van Gogh landscape, Cézanne 
portrait (Victor Chocquet, 1877) and Van Gogh portrait 
(La Berceuse, 1889): the Cézannes, see increasing 
dematerialization the object; the figure rivaled other 
forces the picture, especially horizontals all kinds which 
seem destroy the upright viability the seated angular 
figure. The figure longer interest itself scene; 
instead composed among other objects—one recalls Mme. 
Cézanne being told sit still apple. the landscape, 
Citerne Parc Noir (c. 1900), the forms are 
visual but not realist; rocks are not palpably rocks, but are 
pictorial solidities and movements color, weight and light. 
the two Van Gogh pictures, something quite similar appears, 
although the impulse different. Berceuse, find the 
figure competing with intense color, the woman heavy but 
violent flower pattern behind her, and space which comes 
intensely. Stairway Auvers, color leaps visually and im- 
aginatively far possible from illusion; small figures appear 
the center, but are absorbed the linear 
movement. The picture has visual coherence (and great 
beauty) related the emotional intensity which dispenses 


Wassily Kandinsky, Winter II; 
ire, collection Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Resor, New Canaan, Connecticut. 
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with illusion, adopts flatness, and moves logic color and 
feeling. Once more, the whole scene appears the image. 
know, from Van letters, how vividly scenes evoked 
complex images for him—the café night, the bridge 
Trinquetaille, the olive groves, the field with crows. any 
these examples would impossible say “the image” 
disappearing; what one can say, perhaps, that the figure 
object longer retains the same absolute quality, and instead 
color, space and pictorial substance which become abso- 
lute. Space around figures and objects begins significant 
the figures themselves. 

This was less true for Picasso, whose Cubism was more often 
the figure still life than the entire picture, while 
Gris portrait Picasso (1912) shows perhaps the opposite, 
Cubism space and only modified Cubism the figure. With 
the two examples each Mondrian and Kandinsky, one sees 
the jump from abstractly conceived landscape idea the 
completely abstract picture where distinctions between 
object and space remain. Looking these pictures, think 
one can see how the sharply defined object has been broken up, 
how the figure object not the center, and that certain 
pictorial elements, which had been implicit the work 
Courbet and painters before him, have become explicit 
these early modern examples, and will become more explicit 
the work that follows. don’t see how one can say that the 
image has disappeared. 
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Perhaps need consider what images really are, and, 
view the last forty fifty years modern painting, what 
abstract images have become. One could say Cubism that its 
imagery was limited formal and structural vocabulary 
which could represent any image but which gradually ex- 
hausted the personal quality imagery. Surrealism recovered 
personal imagery, and the combined impulses abstraction 
and Surrealism contemporary painting make possible the 
development imagery which abstract and personal 
once. But, seems me, great difficulties arise when one 
speaks return rediscovery the image imagery. 
Perhaps distortion see the realist image centrally, 
especially view its very brief reign the history 
Western painting, and the wide-spread confusion suffers with 
the photographic image which followed closely. Too easily 
such standard confirms public nostalgia for kind 
representational painting which never really existed. Courbet’s 
image, tend forget, was intentional Expressionist 
image; involved the meaningful directions pictorial forms 
and energies. speak the image and imagery our verbal, 
conceptual way registering the relation between forms and 
their effect us, their intention for and toward us. And 
perhaps the human imagination inevitably devises and perceives 
human and natural forms because that the material 
experience. Once certain Cubist compositional ideas were 
abandoned, the suggestion natural forms abstract painting 


Piet Mondrian, Brown and Gray (1913); 
collection Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., New York. 
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Jan Miiller, The Accusation (1957) 
collection Mrs. Jan Miiller, New York. 


could appear less restricted could even welcomed. 

But wonder emphasis this imagery doesn’t con- 
tradict the evidence pictorial authenticity the last fifty 
years abstract painting and incidentally dismiss it. Even 
not intended, the emphasis suggests that abstraction was not 
the ambitious movement know be, and that its new 
figurative elements make acceptable. Such reading also 
seems ignore important modern development: one the 
striking things about modern images the degree which they 
are treated, were, from within the image and are 
perceived. the same time, the conception modern pictures 
“presences” induces new kind confrontation. These two 
aspects modern painting indicate the explicit recognition 
something which was always present pictorial art but was 
handled the conventions know have been abandoned. 
Our contemporary sense the image, therefore, suffers 
too limited the older implicit understanding. 

this connection some interest that the exhibition 
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stops with and Diebenkorn. for whom the figure 
frankly important. The work Still, Newman, Rothko does not 
appear here, nor pictures Kline. Gottlieb Motherwell. 
Obviously, their work doesn’t make the point that was desired, 
and, because the exhibition was not intended there 
was obligation include them. Their absence interests me, 
however, because the work the first three, considerable 
significance, does not show any rediscovery the image the 
sense used this exhibition, yet all three offer examples 
what have called the image nonfigurative painting, the sense 
the image the entire picture. presence and environment. 
contrast Pollock and Kooning. this work does not 
employ any “imagery.” much the work Kline, Gottlieb 
and Motherwell, find abstract imagery exerting great 
force. Perhaps after “The Image Lost and Found” would 
instructive see exhibition the abstract image, which 
could enlighten from different direction that nostalgia for 
representational painting which this current show addresses. 
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SIDNEY TILLIM 


HAS been number years since Picasso has caused any ex- 
citement related his new work rather than the tireless contro- 
versy periodically renewed the mass media—as the case 
his mural for the UNESCO building Paris—or the living 
legend which his friends and biographers contribute almost 
daily. The phenomenon Picasso gets equal billing with the 
work. Confronted the man’s enormous productivity, paint- 
ings that are born with touch the relic about them and 
vitality that almost painful observe the context 
stream minor compositions, find manifestly impossible 
create any perspective which regard the most endlessly 
debated talent our times. Now striking exhibition (Janis. 
April 21), the most significant part which series 
informal sketches done more than fifty years ago, creates not 
only the desired distance but brings sharply back into focus 
Picasso the artist rather than Picasso the personality. 
Picasso executed these pastels, water colors, crayon and pen- 
and-ink drawings before was twenty-five—between 1900 and 
1905, the years designated his “Blue Period.” Many them 
were fortunately preserved his old friend, Sebastian Junyer 
Vidal. Along with drawings from the same period selected from 


Pablo Picasso, Olympia; Sidney Janis Gallery. 


another private collection Barcelona, and series small 
bronzes the female figure (where caricature joins with 
kind childish primitivism) completed between 1945 and 
1947, these were now shown for the first time America. Three 
exhibitions will follow Europe—in July, August and Sep- 
tember. 

The diverse selection records, both casually and studiously, 
his friends, relatives and acquaintances. Many the drawings 
are the backs business cards Junyer’s father, whose 
shop frequented Barcelona the turn the century. 
also drew beggars, prostitutes, snobs, wealthy hypocrites and 
melancholy nudes, and freely caricatured himself, his friends 
and number erotic situations sketches whose preoccupa- 
tion with the degrading aspects desire contrasts vividly with 
affectionate pastel study his sister, Lola. Bohemian high- 
life, melancholy absorption and bitter social conscience are re- 
flected throughout, but the sustained note caricature and 
satire, warm and humorous toward his friends, acrid toward 
sex, hypocrisy and art. America the time, interesting 
note, Ashcan Realism was about appear the scene, and 
Picasso, too, was intimate with the life the streets, cafés and 
brothels. His admiration for Toulouse-Lautrec and Paris evi- 
dent, and his view life and love revealing, especially such 
works the reclining nude being approached snake whose 
head tuat Picasso. more frankly erotic drawing called 
Asservissement (subjection, bondage), and all the more 
interesting when compared with the aesthetically 
transformed version this theme presented the series 
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allegorical drawings Picasso was execute, according Re- 
becca West, between November 28, 1953, and February 1954. 
(These were subsequently published under the title The 
Human Comedy Verve Paris and Harcourt Brace New 
York.) Miss West saw those drawings “as confessions, 
balancing accounts the whole man.” Picasso, 
had recognized the fact that was now old man. the 
distress and triumph which Miss West found those studies 
the artist and his model, clowns, circus scenes, etc., can 
confirmed, because they are thoroughly foreshadowed 
these early drawings, where wit and melancholy and kind 
terrorized compassion inform view life wherein the only 
relief seems provided brothels and characteristic Bohemian 
irreverence. pointedly humorous Olympia shows nude Pi- 
casso and nude Junyer attending reclining negress—the 
maid, course, from Manet’s painting; but now the servant be- 
comes the caricature her mistress (and further parody 
subject matter), just The Human Comedy the 
artist becomes something caricature himself (some say 
the target was Matisse) and the idea art. Six years after 
this drawing was done the prostitutes Avignon were en- 
shrined one the most important paintings this century. 

The critical imperative delivered this exhibition insists 
revaluation Picasso’s record the light and sense 
caricature. would far explaining the more exasperating 
aspects his talent. would, for instance, ground his distor- 
tions and uglifications the human form comic impulse, 
the apogee which was reached his improbable post-Cubist 
anatomies the late 1930’s. The haptic forms the small 
bronzes are, this respect, anticlimactic versions this tend- 
ency, surrendering the intellectual control that makes the early 
satires vital. The disparity between his plastic vigor and 
trivializing mockery might also partly explained his efforts 
victimize objects which would enslave him with love and 
desire. But would have develop the correlative notion that 
Picasso’s intended victim was also, part, his own prodigious 
talent. was that rare thing—a child prodigy painting for 
whom the absence real competitive challenges his forma- 
tive years may have led too-ironic attitude toward his own 
gifts. fact, complains letter friend 1897 (print- 
the handsome catalogue) that Spanish artists are “badly 
educated.” 

true that many these drawings are slight, their value 
occasioned their author’s fabulous stature, but the inclusion 
here Tavern, small, exceedingly accomplished 
work painted 1897, when Picasso was only sixteen, establishes 
the point authenticity—for all time—anterior his promi- 
nence, the meaning which has long been obscured end- 
less and sometimes justifiably heated critical debate. 


humor the sculpture William King shows very few. 
any, the masochistic urges with which Picasso had con- 
tend. rarely packs satirical wallop, content expose 
the spirit levity rather than castigation—a possible exception 
his exhibition the Alan Gallery (April 11-30) was the 
seven-foot figure the man the gray sheet-metal suit—and 
profits from its association, even identification, with milieu 
ravaged not much aesthetic conflict status require- 
ments. His new works wood, galvanized iron, bronze and terra 
cotta establish him the heir apparent Elie Nadelman, 
whose wistful idealism has disposed through marriage 
colloquialism and organic form. arrives something that 
is, for all the surfaceness its aspects, ineluctable. 

King’s sense the comic heightened certain stylistic 
affectations that are plainly suited his sophisticated rumina- 


Pablo Picasso, Portrait Lola; Sidney Janis Gallery. 


William King, Wanda; Alan Gallery. 
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William King, After Della R.; Alan Gallery. 


tions. alternately smooths roughs form according 
sense taste which fixes single aspect the subject 
representing. Lady Godiva comic masterpiece 
weathered planks spotted with metal shapes and composed 
schematically shallow relief like primitive toy which exag- 
gerates the childish ebullience her reckless act. The work 
both gesturally astute and brilliantly whimsical; one re- 
minded the way artifacts can enhanced child’s vivid 
imagination. There are two studies carpenter that are beau- 
tifully polished and shaped spatulas pine, while the glazes 
his stunning terra cottas are alternately dull and bright, 
gritty clear. While possible say that King sometimes 
makes his humorous point the expense sculpture, is, 
his frequent best, rather folklike, sensibly adjusting his 
masses sense genre within whose limits all permissible 
sculptural intentions are fulfilled. Chaste and coy turns, 
also has feeling for the antique. The mahogany Shirley Think- 
ing and the plaster Wanda have the visual perspicacity that 
cherishes quaintness insisting sculptural economies that 
are problem modern style. Similarly, the sauvely modeled, 
Arp-like biomorphic forms The Bathers support their chic 
topicality. 

may ultimate significance that only when deal- 
ing with something really malleable—clay—does King arrive 
statements that are deeply meaningful the round. And 
here, interestingly enough, limits himself largely heads— 
which are gorgeously glazed. (There are touches 
chrome, too, his other works.) numerous exquisite ex- 


amples, After Della (Robbia, course) and Self-Portrait 


admirably sum his success with the medium. The former 
sumptuously yet cleanly stylized bust blue, with lowered 
eyes and deeply bemused smile mixing ideality and reality. 
The latter covered with flat, mustard-colored glaze. King’s 
demeanor seems querulous behind glasses which are beautifully 
worked into the mass that forms the skull. 

The suggestion that when his energy extended, the work 
tends thin sculpturally, literal and ideational sense. 
the Party, the tall sheet-metal figure with paper-thin legs and 
the monastic polish gray (flannel) suit, overwhelms with 
its searing reality the sculptural exigencies metal plates 
buckled together with screws. the small bronzes animated 
nudes, tradition that stifles the sophisticated economy upon 
which thrives, upon which his wit feeds without malice be- 
cause basically indication his attachment and 
affection for provincial reality. 


sure that would have found the Stuart Davis exhibition 
the Downtown Gallery (May simpler issue 
discuss had read the monograph the artist Rudi 
Blesh.* (Its publication the Grove Press coincides with the 
exhibition.) Displaying ten the twelve paintings reproduced 
the book incredibly inaccurate color, the exhibition 
lively, encapsulated retrospective one our finest artists. 
The works date from 1927 the present and include what 
strikes the finest canvas have seen from Davis’s hand— 
Tropes Teens (1956), which has been lent Mr. Joseph 
Hirshhorn. The paintings, which are all loan from 
corporations and private collections, invoke reflections 
period American painting which cannot discussed, 
seems, except atmosphere conflicting claims, contra- 
dictory interpretations and projected emotions. Mr. Blesh’s 
commentary, for instance, establishing the portrait the artist 
hipster, such purely parochial nature that has 
little more than symptomatic value. follows the broadly cur- 
rent pattern cultural reconstruction taking either the form 
Alexander Eliot’s 300 Years American Painting, which 
places American art pioneer setting (when men were 
the equally partisan, cult-of-personality version itinerant 
art critics like Mr. Blesh, whose image art shapes under 
cloud radicalism and jazz (when men were “hip”). 

The earliest painting here, Egg Beater No. one 
series which Davis more less found the abstract style 
with successive modification and clarification, recorded 
the leaps spread across the other nine paintings the 
show. One would have to—by now, one supposed to—go 
back the Armory Show explain the egg-beater painting 
with its freely abstracted forms orbiting fixed positions. 
the past such reference conferred peculiar primacy 
upon our pioneering abstract art, but nevertheless the work 
rather naive version quasi-Cubist art and attracts 
what fails do—that is, its comparative innocence and 
eagerness—rather than what actually accomplishes. The 
actual accomplishment comes later, after Place des Vosges 
No. stage-set version architectural fagades which Davis 
painted Paris 1928. Then there abrupt leap 
The Mellow Pad (1945-51), confetti-like kaleidoscope 
gregariously mingled words and abstracted forms, appropriat- 
ing what Davis was call “the color space subject.” 
Then pass the increasingly electrical compositions— 
Owh! San Pao (1951), Seme (1953) and Tropes Teens, 
name few—culminating the totally symbolic abstract 


*Stuart Davis, Rudi Blesh. Grove Press (hard cover, $3.95; soft 
cover, $1.95). 
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forms the painted sketch for the Heinz Co. mural Pitts- 
burgh. The improvisational fecundity these works, with their 
shards language, free arabesques with the feel ropy 
writing, the collage-like assimilation disparate elements 
color space bright luminous billboard—a noisy, 
graphic but admirably controlled carnage that gets simpler 
and simpler—deserves think called great without 
recourse chauvinism, even jazz, the sounds which 
Davis grew both man and artist. 

the stirring social scene America from which drew 
his popular paint what see America 
make paintings like jazz, Davis doubt saw 
reflected his own struggles for self-realization. But even 
Davis had said himself would not believe Mr. Blesh’s 
argument “that the syncopated complexities Negro ragtime 
captured Stuart Davis and led him, eventually, extraordi- 
nary color space logic.” Though gives French art ample 
credit, Mr. Blesh has rewritten the story the world The 
Eight give the impression that modern American art was 
born the streets and cabarets ragtime accompaniment, 
though helped considerably the Armory Show (the influence 
which, for the most part, was negligible the time, actually; 
Davis was exception, and was also only nineteen) and later 
the WPA project. proclaims Davis’s “American look” and 
likens Mark Twain and Whitman wit and brashness. 
“It seems talk from the side its mouth 
equation jazz with modern art the core Mr. Blesh’s 
revisionist aesthetic, but cannot fully recognize the intel- 


Stuart Davis, Tropes Teens; Downtown Gallery. 


lectual content Davis’s style without doing violence the 
sources which locates jazz. sees only symbol 
struggle with authority and supports with tired cliché— 
“freedom from the tyranny the subject.” But there rather 
Davis’s art strongly willed intensity and checked sensation 
informed acute intelligence confronted gregarious 
impulses which, satisfied first the adventurous life 
his early years, ultimately found outlet increasingly charged 
color, compositional profusion and twisting sinewy forms that 
challenged the geometric affluence his imagery. This 
abundantly evident Tropes Teens, which reintroduces 
schematic figures bold, Léger-reminiscent scheme that 
relieved from hieratic fixity great variety organic shapes 
swirling through color scheme red, yellow, black and blue. 
But Mr. Davis himself has also gone some pains disguise 
his cerebral (and verbal) gifts irritable, sarcastic wit: 
“It has been scientifically established that the acoustics 
Idealism give off the Humanistic Sounds Snoring, whereas 
Reality always says, this respect Davis, who 
exhibited with the Independents 1910 when was 
sixteen-year-old student Henri and who now sixty-six, 
still dominated the self-conscious earthiness the 
Ashcan tradition, its ethos which Luks summed 
the word “Guts!” wonder then that Mr. Blesh might assume 
that phrase like “autonomous sensate coming from 
the lips his hero, was nothing more than the “swinging” 
badinage hipster, his “boy, Stu, who seemed painted 
pictures.” 
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Childe Hassam’s water colors and pastels 
George Bellows’ reflective realism 
José Creeft and Hugo Robus 


seldom that artist throughout long ca- 
reer continues suggest his delight things 
seen—in particular place, particular mo- 
ment rapture, the every-changing play 
light and shadow. Yet that exactly the quality 
Childe Hassam’s work; warmth personality 
imbues his entire water colors, 
etchings, pastels, and wood engravings well. 
fact, his first encounter with art came through 
working with wood blocks for illustrations. His 
excellent training art his native city, Boston, 
was supplemented study Paris ateliers. 
was the moment rebellion, the art world, 
against the traditional conventions painting, 
and new group, the Impressionists, took their 
easels out the studio and began laying pure 
colors side side their canvases obtain 
greater intensity and purity hue. Hassam, com- 
ing under the influence Jongkind and Monet, 
decided adopt this divisionist procedure, 
“choosing the rainbow rather than the ‘brown 
Always natural colorist, even his 
early, small paintings, delighted the gain 
depth color and its luminosity. deep 
absorption light always evident his work, 
involving the subjects envelope light vary- 
ing intensity, sometimes vibrant and sparkling, 
again softly luminous. large exhibition his 
water colors and pastels, the Babcock Galleries, 
illustrates his versatility (dreadful term) and also 
his fine craftsmanship, the response the hand 
immediate obedience the inventive brain. 
early French paper, Ouvres sur Loire, 
peasant figure, cottage and deep, blue sky 
are carried out the sharply defining line and 
careful design characteristic previous work. 
Soon, however, the papers display the flooding 
luminous color, Late Afternoon: Cos Cob, 
the difficult resolution two sources light 
contending with each other Moonrise and Sun- 
set, pastel which obtains fused harmony 
light patterns. Although practicing divisionism 
and increasing the brilliance light and color 
his canvases, still retained something 
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traditional design, particularly the relation 
the surface planes. Examples this technique 
are The Red House, set down solidly with its 
glistering bricks and little white porch, and 
Beach: Oregon, with its deep spatial recession. 
theory Hassam was Impressionist, but 
modified the precepts the school agree with 
his highly personal reactions visual experience, 
transforming the natural world through omissions 
detail and its immersion seductive color. 
His was vision the world much like 
“naturalization the instincts” the painter, 
vision that accorded with the new developments 
art. Some the many papers this large ex- 
hibition should cited: Winter Mist, New 
York street scene, curving boles bare trees, 
cabs drawn the curb the street, figures 
seen faintly through palpable mist; 
Garden, with its rose trellises; The Young Elms, 
with delicate filigree foliage. Most delightful 
all the Outdoor Self-Portrait (1933), 
which the artist pale-blue country clothes and 
wide hat stands casually grassy slope, with 
apparent consciousness being “sitter.” 


(Babcock, May 11.) 


George Bellows, from his estate, 
appear from time time the Allison Gallery 
—exhibitions scarcely large enough called 
representative, yet always illustrating facets 
his many gifts and solid accomplishment. His 
training art was imparted excellent instruc- 
tors, including Arthur Davies, who became 
lifelong friend. His innate powers matured early, 
enabling him find the technical means ex- 
press his ideas convincingly. was not natural 
colorist, although the closing years his brief 
life his work acquired richness and fullness 
color. could hardly considered imaginative; 
yet his famous Edith Cavell canvas attests imagi- 
native powers inspired deep emotional ap- 
peal. Above all, was realist finding stimulus 
constantly his environing world; his dramatic 
temperament seized varied phases life and 
movement—the prize ring, the Gospel tent, street 
brawls, crowded beaches. Among the landscapes 
this exhibition the old buildings superimposed 
one another the Maine island Matinicus 
and the ramshackle Woodstock barn, with its 
glimpse hillside and edge adjoining red 
barn, reveal not only his fine craftsmanship, but 
his penetrating realization these structures’ re- 
lation the life that conditioned them. His bril- 
liant lithographs attest the masterly draftsmanship 
that gave authority all his works, whether the 
charming little canvases the countryside the 


Hugo Robus, Girl Swing; 
the Whitney Museum. 


Childe Hassam, Outdoor 
Babcock Galleries. 


dramatic Approach the Bridge Night, with 
its torrential threat dark, moving clouds aboy 
the rushing stream. The figure pieces 
double portrait two rural people, man 
wife, rather stoically facing each other 
unusual experience, the bodily gestures 
sitter suggesting definite characterization. 
Women appears something stunt, nude 
fully clothed figure together 
Something Manet’s Déjeuner sur 
mind this juxtaposition. The figures 
adroitly placed the detailed interior, the 
the plastic body the nude holding 
immediate interest, not only its rhythmic 
planes, but also the vitality seems 
exude, and its warm tones flesh. Mrs. 
Cream Silk the portrait aristocratic 
lady, white hair piled high and decked 
flowers, gloved hands resting the 
spreading skirt shimmering silk which 
opes the tiny seated form. Even this 
showing, one realizes that Bellows was 
reflective his approach his subjects, 

his rapid, eloquent touch makes our first 
sion one spontaneity. (Allison, May 


substantiated prophecies vanishing forms 
life, prophecies embracing everything from 
are also instances the failure prophetic 
the art world—where prediciions the vanish 
ing figurative sculpture are refuted 
works two artists now holding exhibitions 
currently the Whitney Museum. Hugo 
and José Creeft continue create 
guished work founded upon figurative 
ments that have not been swept away 
art the innumerable experimentations con- 
temporary artists. Robus had almost incredibly 


eorge 


difficult struggle pursue his early art studies 
and later continue them both this country 
and Europe. began his career 
and, when reaching Paris, attended Grande 
also studying under Antoine Bourdelle 
for short time gain greater command 
his painting. his return America 
tinued paint, but then decided that painting 
was not his métier. nature modeler, 
worked out his sculptural salvation, 
abandoning painting. developed fluent mo- 
bility form his figures; never allowing decor- 
ative detail impair the clarity his 
depended the beauty softly textured sur 
faces and flowing planes. Between the 
form his sculptures and their inward 
there was always distinct axial relation, but 
would difficult decide upon the inner 
nificance his themes, which present subtle 
bolism with elusive, mysterious power. 
Three Caryatids without Portico, headless 
syncopated, yet retaining ineluctable 
living forms their delicately modulated sur- 
faces. “Humor” seems foo crass word 
ment; “wit” perhaps better term convey] 
the delicate suggestion this work. Robus 
represented the 1933 Whitney 
nual sculpture exhibition and has continued 
included since then. But his work sell 
well for time, and was obliged 
the craft work which supported his 


hand-wrought jewelry, tableware, ivory 
well batik designs, which printed—aided 
his wife, who further made only 
number the full skirts worn then. Only abou! 
five years ago was able depend the sales 
sculpture and relinquish his crafts. 
after producing handsome series figures, 
decided that was establishing “style” 
easy fluency, and evaded firm 
such mannered formula creating heavy, bulky figu 
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Bellows, Mrs. Cream Silk; 
Allison Gallery. 


José Creeft, Caryatid; 
the Whitney Museum. 


forms, Reunion, complexity dumpy 
figures. After time worked his way out 
this compulsion and produced the delightful Girl 
Swing, heavy form with roughened sur- 
faces, but instilled with gaiety and lively move- 
ment. The concluding work this period was 
Compassion, perhaps the outstanding piece all 
his retaining the fluency his earlier 
style, but with unpolished surface and closely 
integrated design heavy curving forms. great 
interest Passing Years, which the formality 
the three rigid figures suffused remark- 
able emotional warmth, not only the turning 
one with outstretched hand the other, but even 
the pose the head the third. All three are 
carried out with contrasting rough and smooth tex- 
tures, with symbolic content which many 
his works suggest. pleasure record that 
now, after the struggles his early years, not 
only sells his work, but also the recipient 
Many awards. 

José Creeft’s work contrast that 
Robus, for Creeft essentially carver. The 
controversy the superiority abstraction 
over figurative design did not sweep him from his 
conviction the importance the human 
figure the basis the sculptor’s work. Spanish 


study art. became one the pioneers the 
revival direct carving, the technique classic 
art, which had fallen into disuse—for sculptors 
then modeled their designs and turned them over 
skilled artisans, who enlarged them, “pointing 
them up,” usually marble. Important artists 
were not working direct carving, nor was 
taught the schools art. Creeft took the 
only way out getting job workshop 
where clay models were copied stone. There 
learned attack the stone boldly, attaining, after 
prodigious labor and time, precisely the sculp- 
tural idea sought. now among the most 
brilliant direct carvers this country; medi- 
appears too difficult, project too large, for 
has natural tendency the monumental and 
massive, his previously exhibited work has at- 
tested. Living scanty resources early Paris, 
had money for evening amusements; 
locked his studio door and immersed himself 
the masterpieces Buddhistic and 
losophy. small wonder that Oriental note 
heard clearly much his work. Style 
indeed the man his case; the emotions, im- 
pressions, experiences his life were all passed 
through the alembic his creative genius re- 
appear inventive design carried out fine 
craftsmanship. Only few the impressive works 


can recorded: Cloud, green stone, seems 
float weightless the air; Liane, chiseled lead, 
throws its curving tendrils upward over emer- 
gent form; Night, Carrara marble, epitomizes 
complete relaxation its outstretched form; 
River, white marble, presents graceful, recum- 
bent figure that seems actually fluid. But for one 
viewer, Atlantis the most compelling all his 
imaginative pieces. Whether not represents 
the lost land that sank into the sea, legend 
relates, infused with dark mystery, one might 
say with malevolence, increased its medium, 
green serpentine. The textural patterns the 
surfaces are immensely varied. Creeft has 
created his own sculptural language enhance 
the effect his pieces. Sometimes the textures 
are delicate, like web design; again, the 
larger undulations the figures, heavy tactile 
lines vary between softening the stoniness 
stone conveying the sparkle and grain mar- 
ble shift dissolving patterns. both in- 
stances they add immensely the totality im- 
pression. The brilliance Creeft’s drawings 
was evident previous exhibitions; these 
sculptures the swift, fluent line bestows 
forms the framing contours solid forms, lends 
animation and immediacy emotional response. 
(Whitney Museum, May 4-June 12.) 
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American Still-Life Painting Today: Although 
the title implies something more definitive the 
way survey, this handsome group show- 
ing artists selected Helen Mott and Edith 
Schloss. Most the work varying degrees 
representational, with the exception Robert 
Goodnough’s slashing abstraction. The individual 
choices are excellent, particularly Leon Hartl’s 
Still Life with Fruit with its over-all soft, rose- 
gray light which the fastidious white cloth and 
white porcelain objects stand out with radiance 
and luster, and, the opposite pole, 
lively The Red Table, full energy and precari- 
ous balances. Almost all the paintings have 
their own special delights. Among the more nota- 
ble are Alex Katz’s lemons, like radiant suns 
white plate, Fanny Hillsmith’s Cubistic coffee- 
pot and playing cards, Alvin Ross’s sketchy and 
tonal artichokes, Fairfield Porter’s soft bouquet 
presiding over table commodities and Helen 
Mott’s dissolving Fish Dish. (Peridot, 
May 


Seulptors’ Drawings: When period from the 
distant past has had time take specific 
historical character, the working drawings the 


artists that time have usually been more highly 
regarded future generation, especially ours. 
than the artists themselves. show like this 
—of drawings sixteen modern sculptors from 
Jacques Lipchitz Mary Frank and George Sug- 
arman—attempts, essence, impose historical 
prerogatives where none have yet been deter- 
mined, providing meanwhile the opportunity 
obtain samples works from the hands artists 
whose full-scale prices might prohibitive 
many. The imposed historical interest becomes 
confused with quality because the implied pre- 
sumption that the artists have the reputations 
support the most fleeting their images. This 
true enough the case artist like Calder— 
Smith’s blast drawing more that than 
idea for sculpture—but the working drawings 
even reputable artist Gabriel Kohn can- 
not transcend atmosphere prematurity. This 
even more true the series David Slivka. 
which demand satisfied public image his 
work validate them. the other hand, the 
bold, fluidly modeled drawings Lipchitz are 
always interesting see; there doubt that 
they are the drawings sculptor—and 
comparably informing encounter the almost 
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excessively supple figure drawings 


which she has become known. Calvin Albert and dolls 
Ibram Lassaw show the most self-sufficient draw 
ings group marred its historical affects with 
tions but otherwise mounted good taste. 

Yoruba Sculpture: Spirits wishing 


cause themselves born twins among the 
Yoruba Nigeria. With this advance status 
are considered fortunate advent for any 
hold. Small wooden figures, called Ibeji, 
carved symbolize the twins’ eminence, 
sent them ceremonies, and, one has died. 
signify, placing the figure the 
altar, that his return will welcomed. The 
which are naturalistic, are rather diverse 
the simple standing pose. The arms, for example. 
vary widely: one elephantine set includes 
arches from the pectoral muscles; pair 
straight from high shoulders; two form rounded 
rectangle enclosing the chest the one twin 
the breasts the other; and another pair sim 
larly describes near oval. Vestiges camw 
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red, and indigo, colors applied for festi- 
still remain. The Ibeji are not especially 
dramatic, but they are discerningly 
(Delacorte, May 


Paul Jenkins: The inflammable imagery Jen- 
kins’ Tachism, which shows yet loss ex- 
plosive momentum, once the residual aspect 
both technique which diluted paint 
copiously poured and drained over the surface 
and tic imagination that fascinated 
incandescent phenomena. “Phenomena” pre- 
cisely what Jenkins calls these works, where one 
gaseous eruption follows after another. The scale 
cosmic, like oil well going flames, 
with smoke and color until all the paint- 
ings fade into one remembering sensation ther- 
mal enormity. discuss their spatial levels would 
mistake. They live the laws their oc- 
currence, the rules accident, the paradox 
will permitted, and project what once 
naive gesture immolation and fabricated sense 
scale, with the former substituting for vision 
and the latter for space. this level they are 
exciting things look at—which say, 
something watch these marbleized patterns un- 
fold. The observer fact takes position 
inside the portrait artist beguiled some- 
thing that has released, like ball pinball 
machine over which body English acts out form 
control. Jenkins very skillful this sort 
thing, his way purist whom the rituals 
the craft are very important. (Jackson, May 10- 
June 


Claes Oldenburg: Some the noises coming 
from the vicinity Tenth Street, and the Reuben 
Gallery particular, with its “happenings” and 
what have you, sound suspiciously like kinder- 
garten supervised Alfred Jarry. Whether this 
what Roger Shattuck—speaking the French 
avant-garde—described lark dead earnest” 
remains seen. Oldenburg has taken part 
with his Ray-Gun Comics, Ray-Gun Mottoes, 
Ray-Gun Theater and campaign, according 
the press release, change the city’s name from 
New York Ray-Gun. Admittedly, not know 
what have missed. Nevertheless, this latest 
Oldenburg’s city fantasies makes its point and 
establishes its vision. The entire gallery given 
over microcosm doll’s house?) the city 
streets, with its buildings, its lights and its char- 
acters reproduced cardboard, papier-maché and 
burlap. The forms are childishly obtuse, 
either flat and cardboard-thin bloated and 
and inevitably somewhat abstractly 
grotesque. Charred-looking collages corrugated 
cardboard representing facades are scribbled over 
with letters. newshawk’s cry literalized 
long, thin balloon. The street figures are paper 
dolls for adults, tied, pieced and hinged together 
wooden braces and smeared around the edges 
with paint. realizing Dubuffet’s universe 
three dimensions, Oldenburg’s feigned depravity 
similarly seeks wrench vision from convention. 
Children have their own idea what’s important. 
There also seeming flight from intelligence, 
but flight well planned, despite all the 
messiness and fragility which comes from giving, 
the one hand, priority his means through 
indifference and, the other, from demonstrating 


idea the expense craft. (Reuben, May 


Attilio Salemme: The reality which Salemme’s 
paintings ultimately assume almost alarming. 
like play which the props suddenly be- 
come animated. Salemme’s theater, figures are 
into objects and back into figures again. 

are ambiguous creatures, “flats” one mo- 
ment, performers ritual shifting, optically 
illusionistic reality the next. Yet they are symbols 
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something actual—themselves. Flat, brightly 
painted planks which schematic anatomical de- 
tails are added, they are broken into 
colored rectangles whose kinetic life matter 
tilting overlapping the major figurative planes. 
The sets are series movable walls, flat planes 
which strange things with perspective, open- 
ing corridors nowhere. “All the world’s stage” 
this context might mean there’s way out, 
and indeed Salemme himself was concerned with 
“the walling the individual.” The work 
compulsively neat, the paneling trimmed with thin 
black lines which regiment the profusely blush- 
ing planes vivid yet brittle, and sometimes 
sweet, color. But resides the repressed cor- 
poreality the actors, living dimension which 
more overtly evident, among these works dating 
from 1946 1955, such paintings Adam 
and Eve (1954), where two figurines reminiscent 
earlier work this vein are rounded like toys 
for the very young, and one two others with 
biomorphic forms. Salemme was born Boston 
1911 and died 1955. 1959 retrospective 
his brief career was held the Whitney Mu- 
seum. (Viviano, May 


Harry Jackson: The bronze sculptures this 
exhibition may contemporary novelty, but 
they add nothing new the scene. They come 
out the West, Jackson himself did some 
time ago. There are several individual figures 
cowboys, and some panoramas bases from 
three five feet long. The individual pieces 
not much more for the old cowhand than the 
statuettes Liberty sold souvenirs New 
York for her. the panoramas, Stampede has 
some sculptural interest: the cattle are merged 
frieze, almost piled vertically, over the 
rough terrain, and there really some action now 
and then the passage, what with the curving 
backs and ribs the animals; sort lumpy 
fury indicated the whole. Generally, how- 
ever, the bronzes present small scale blunted 
and commonplace realism dramatization 
sentimentality. Jackson’s drawings are another 
matter. He’s much better flat and 
doesn’t deny what knows about art. There 
are several black-line and ocher-wash sketches 
for the sculptures that give less the dudish 
detail and yet speak more eloquently their sub- 
jects. The drawing the Burial and the bronze 
the same illustrate the difference: the drawing 
knowledgeably free and open; the sculpture 
larned, study perhaps, 
(Knoedler, May 


curio. 


Twelfth National Print Exhibition: This the 
largest and, qualitatively, most impressive the 
Museum’s exhibitions recent years. From the 
more than two thousand entries submitted, 173 
works have been mounted, and the level crafts- 
manship consistently and surprisingly high. The 
quantity and the tastefulness the graphic work 
going this country has perhaps never been 
clearly established before. has already been 
pointed out Una Johnson, one the jurors 
for the exhibition, there some significance the 
fact that the majority the work the exhibition 
has come from areas where important graphic 
workshops have been established. Peterdi; Baskin, 
Deshaies, Lasansky, Schrag, Margo—all the 
better-names the field are well represented, and 
there distinguished work less familiar prac- 
Christiana, Keith Achepohl, Vera 
Berdich, Ansei Uchima. would difficult 
single out the most striking works (there are that 
many them), but evident that much the 
good work has managed blend over-all ab- 
stract look with figurative concerns: Achepohl’s 
Holy Participants, Michael Mazur’s The Hospita! 
Bed, Aubrey Schwartz’s Bouquet, Richard Claude 
Ziemann’s Leafscape. Another point interest 
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Carroll Cloar, Sorghum Field; 
Alan Gallery. 


Calvin Albert, Monument Revolt; 
Jewish Museum. 


Sabina Teichman, Tenderly and with Love; 
A.C.A. Gallery. 


Landes Lewitin, Juno; 
Rose Fried Gallery. 


the increased element personal fantasy (at 
least did not seem prevalent previous ex- 
hibitions). The best expressions this tendency 
were Vera Berdich’s color etching, The Tempest, 
and Robert Birmelin’s, Dogs Running Table. 
(Brooklyn Museum, May 10-July 27.)—J.R.M. 


Carroll Cloar: The mind the South has 
Surrealist tinge, judge from these intriguing 
tempera paintings well-known Memphis art- 
ist. partly matter the light and space 
region where the way life seems follow 
ancient pattern and seems like another 
world. also partly matter the artist’s 
peculiarly candid vision, with its feeling for hu- 
man relationships which are once intimate and 
formal and which have strong ties the land. 
Cloar gives his dramatis personae great spreads 
land which operate. profusion tex- 
tures and the subtle half-tints the tempera 
technique are foils for the timelessness and va- 
cancy suspended the atmosphere. The staging 
attitudinized, blending world folklore into 
sort Magic Realism. frozen moment 
time captured Corner Marked Tree, where 
group figures seem strangely lost habits 
elementary the barrenness the rural set- 
ting. Sorghum Field brother and sister—a 
giant and pygmy, like forgotten monuments— 
are virtually swallowed the profusely bloom- 
ing quilt red and orange. Cloar lays thin layers 
paint over each other, technique derived 
from Shahn. Its translucent depths enrich the 
implications nominally realistic work. (Alan, 
May 2-27.)—S.T. 


Calvin Albert: The two large pieces—Polemos 
and Monument Revolt—which dominate this 
retrospective exhibition Albert’s sculpture seem, 
mind, his most interesting pieces date, 
with the possible inclusion the tall, slender and 
spiky Guardian, also the exhibition. 
lead alloy, which has manipulated variety 
ways, has often seemed heavy, somewhat mo- 
notonous material which tended give the sculp- 
tures themselves hard, dead quality. One thinks 
particularly the Anatomy Chair, with its 
Surreal vocabulary the figure and the chair 
merging together. Although imaginative 
construction with certain bizarre appeal, lacks 
equivalent life interest its material. The 
two large pieces mentioned, with their juxtaposi- 
tion sleek areas—rather like shell casings 
casings for large industrial machines—against the 
erupting areas where the material descends 
lava flows, develop more interesting and admira- 
ble use the material. Together with this, Albert 
seems have informed his work with more 
powerful imagery and more personal statement. 
(Jewish Museum, Apr. 15.)—J.R.M. 


Sabina Teichman: Something Michelangelesque 
infuses these glowing canvases with heroic ambi- 
tions. The subjects are once romantic, senti- 
mental and spiritual; the color, sparkling like 
crushed bits stained glass, and tremulous line 
that seems pick figures out the etherealized 
atmosphere impart certain grandeur not spe- 
cifically this earth. Miss Teichman weaves the 
surfaces together with jeweled patches which are 
not significantly varied from picture picture, 
evenly blanketing wide range subject matter 
from mothers and children the large Death 
Moses, where her palimpsests are inadequate sup- 
ports for the virtual movement her suddenly 
more palpable figures. Her linear approach 
drawing has its source Evergood and the late 
Renaissance masters. (A.C.A., May 2-21.)—S.T. 


paintings are deliberately clear, their messages are 


enigmatic. This kind Surrealism: exacti- 


tude mysteriousness. some works, forms that 
might the carved letters Oriental alphabet 


Landes Lewitin: Although the forms these 
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Mayer Gallery. 


Enrico Pontremoli, Nude Green Rug; 
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Panoras Gallery. 
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range across horizontal ground, are 
deployed strict rows over the whole surface the 
canvas. others, hieratic-looking figures are built 
rectangles and circles. The paint laid 
careful dabs, exactly stroked; sometimes 
combed different directions within form. 
The quality light inherent the clear color 
enhanced some works glass sprinkled the 
surface, and the recent stippling two different 
tones paint another effort concentrate 
sense confined glowing. Given the somewhat 
playful aspect the humanized letter forms, 
the intensity the paint application that declares 
the importance the undecipherable meaning, 
its transmitter. (Fried, May 10-31.)—A.V. 


Harold Baumbach: Upward-tending forms 
color cluster toward the center these canvases. 
Generally they are ingratiating. The group 
paintings that are palely monochromatic have the 
pleasant quality mild breeze. Aurora par- 
ticularly tender the feelings evokes. Yet, 
though the casual forms are this way evocative, 
their power does not extend beyond their pres- 
ence; the paintings are not memorable for any 
specific image, either particular total, that they 
present. (Mayer, May 


Pontremoli: Born Cairo 1914 
parents, Pontremoli has lived France 
most his life. His art once French and 
expressive certain bourgeois tastes 
for the commonplace and love for simple, al- 
most contemplative forms. His still-life objects, 
figures and cats are generously rounded, rescued 
from banality the intercession certain paint- 
flourishes that stem from his French side. 
cultivates, too, kind awkwardness rep- 
resented such devices floors which tilt toward 
the frontal plane. His color acidulous, some- 
times torrid, the painting satanic red 
cat. others one has the feeling would like 
paint everything chartreuse. tends sensa- 
tionalize. Modeling the inference pulsating 
color rather than something genuinely selective, 
and the final statement never seems emphatic 
enough. (Contemporaries, Apr. 


Lila Katzen: The larger paintings get these days, 
the more painting seems form naviga- 
tion. tradition gigantic scale has developed, 
presumably accommodate encompassing ges- 
ture. Sometimes the artists find sufficient energy 
support it. More frequently the paintings sub- 
scribe enigmatic imagery, atmospheric co- 
nundrums, topological excursions that function 
inverse ratio substantial form. One has the 
right, then, ask artists like Miss Katzen what 
they are after—picture world? huge triptych 
subsumes all Miss Katzen’s lesser efforts which 
feature dark, cascading forms and occasional 
pool light dark grounds. This sinuous liquid- 
ity carried over into The Final Moment, with 
its dilute veil pink cutting swath like folding 
drapery through mountainous blacks, branching 
off like glacier into every crevasse. Rather than 
impulse asserting itself, this the portrayal 


much picture physical event. (Mayer, 
Apr. 14.)—S.T. 


Paul Pollaro, André The luminously 
atmospheric setting which Pollaro locates 
thurch seem like the interior one. glazes 
over impastos into which the outlines cathedrals 
and spires have been scratched, with the glazes 

rowing moody, stained-glass sort light 
the scene. D’Epinoy strives for compositions 
With powerful movements, utilizing figures and 
lifes, but his technique lacks those subtleties 


through which momentum built up. (Panoras, 
July 


Manolo Millares: Perhaps the most substan- 
tial the modern Spanish artists who have re- 


cently been introduced New York, Millares 
himself describes his work best: tearings 
clothes, the pierced and wounded textures, the 
noise crashing ropes, the stupid wrinkle 
beauty, the telluric wounds and the frightful truth 
the Homunculus.” This last wretched 
image prefabricated rottingness, gaping per- 
sonage stretched between exposed stretcher strips 
rack. Millares seems have taken 
Burri and Pollock spirit profound identi- 
fication, and under the pressure his own aims, 
which admits are obscure, has poured and 
slashed his way gruesomely effective style. 
The surfaces are fearfully mangled and sewn, 
leaving yawning gaps through which darkness 
seems pour. Red, white and black paint clots 
the fibers like dried blood, and the occasion- 
ally visible stretcher bar pokes through like 
bone. But despite its grimness and violence, the 
work has curiously cadaverous immobility, out- 
distanced aesthetic conception nearly necro- 
philiac its absorbtion with moribund textures. 
much the point his convulsiveness lost 
cultural propriety has become virtually routine. 
(Matisse, Apr. 7.)—S.T. 


Takis: Only few issues back Life magazine 
publicized set magnetized building blocks 
for children. Takis may have similarly bright 
idea building elaborate contraptions around 
magnets which draw little cones and nibs metal 
attached thin wires through space, where they 
levitate before the source attraction. calls 
this “telemagnetism,” but the idea hardly justifies 
itself beyond didactic demonstration mag- 
netism. Greek-born artist his thirties who 
lives Paris, Takis offers nothing that 
essentially visual, only because the domination 
the trajectory magnetic forces rules out any 
possibility for drawing, which one submits, 
indispensable the visual arts. Yet fortified 
preposterous catalogue statement poet- 
critic Alain Jouffroy, these science-fiction dynamos 
bristle with the megalomanic assurance that their 
author has reached new frontier aesthetics. 
One more disposed regard amiably the room- 
ful mobiles—swaying, slender rods tipped with 
various objects that fall somewhere between Max 
Ernst’s Lunar Asparagus and assorted television 
antennae. Apr. 19.)—S.T. 


David Chapin: Two black banalities not make 
white one, and any event would still 
banality. Chapin’s idea combine sculpture 
and painting hopped-up form polychrome. 
makes standing constructions and free forms 
upon whose surfaces paints viscous inde- 
pendent pattern quilted planes. Cut from 
lightweight plastic called Styrofoam (polymer), 
the standing constructions look vaguely totemic 
with their bright some instances they 
are more than irregularly shaped surfaces with 
portholes and windows introduced effort 
achieve something more overtly organic and “open” 
than frontality allows. more figurative work 
like Nike, whose sheared wings are suspended 
from strut like the ears elephant, the 
sculptural incident less compromised paint- 
ings which, their turn, look they were 
chopped from larger work. The statements 
both media are feeble and visually outmoded— 
apart from the fact that each medium tends 
deprive the other its specific density. (Herbert, 
Apr. 21.)—S.T. 


Georges Mathieu: The unbridled hedonistic ele- 
gance Mathieu’s linear dogfights always in- 
gratiating. His works have certain preposterous 
theatricality, supported the 
thenics indulges when painting his pictures 
public. the same time they disclose visual 
rapture embodied strong saturations red, 
deep blue and silky lavender, screens across which 
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Blade, Central Belgian Congo: 
Museum Primitive Art. 


Francois Stahly, 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery. 


Zoltan Kemeny, Bourgeons 
Bonne Espérance; Janis Gallery. 


Sidney Gordin, No. 19-59; 
Borgenicht Gallery. 


are deployed the exotic “abstract” calligraphy 
black and white squeezed directly from the tube 
close, graphic zig-zags that are countered 
skewered sudden stiff rods rammed through 
the carnage. Now Mathieu opens his compositions 
bit more, with streaks light the ground 
that act slits beyond which one peers into 
vacancy. More than ever Mathieu skywriter, 
looking for break the clouds zoom into 
what unknown immensity. court painter 
without portfolio whose staccatos and arabesques 
are the rococo memories displaced nobility. 
(Kootz, Apr. 19-May 7.)—S.T. 


Primitive Art from the Lipchitz Collection: 
The display last fall Jacques Lipchitz’s sculp- 
ture was entitled “Encounters.” word idea 
which has apparently acquired 
onance for him, since appears again salient 
the fine foreword has written this exhibi- 
tion. sculpture found resemble others, 
frequently remote (for example similarities obtain 
the beginning and end most cycles), and 
this resemblance indicates the universality cer- 
tain technical devices and implies that mental 
processes. The “encounter” the observer’s rec- 
ognition the resemblance. recognition that 
further creation, exercise his human 
propensity for correlation, and this recognition 
fundamental artistic kinship added the 
irreducible and unexpandable meaning each 
particular work art. The Renaissance was the 
first period extend its idealism horizontally, 
acknowledge the value much earlier civiliza- 
tion, instead solipsistically admiring the local 
mythology. With difficulty, this mode under- 
standing has become inclusive, and, with 
more knowledge, less idealistic, until now has 
been extended all known cultures. Both directly 
and indirectly the accumulation past alien 
art has influenced that the twentieth century, 
Lipchitz’s included—for, says, had always 
mind that was collecting for learning.” 
Lipchitz uninterested systematic collecting; 
his pieces range from minor major and repre- 
sent many phases culture and history. One 
the oldest bronze crossbow mechanism 
the Han dynasty, contemporaneous with Rome, 
where the invention was unknown. One the 
finest—and the finest fairly large class 
this exhibition—is iron ax-blade 
the Basonge the Central Belgian Congo. The 
blade not solid but opened into 
notched and decorated with faces, which flare 
from point long and graceful edge, whose 
curve resembles the moderate one early Greek 
art. The flared shape suggests its innumerable 
occurrences that art, and particularly their 
prototype, the double-ax Crete. door key 
from the Cameroons one the few pieces 
which might thought have 
with Lipchitz’s sculpture. The handle roundish 
piece wood from which three massive S-shapes 
have been isolated. There are also excellent 
can masks and bronze mask from Tibet. (Mu- 
seum Primitive Art, May 11.)—D.J. 


Francois Stahly: Although well-known France 
and internationally famous the director 
atelier for architectural sculpture Meudon, 
Stahly showing here for the first time. The ex- 
hibition includes number free-standing pieces 
bronze, wood and marble, well single 
example his architectural work, pair hand- 
some doors carved teakwood. Stahly’s sensibility 
one almost incredibly sleek refinements: ele- 
gant, the tattered, windswept forms 
Licorne; smoothly erotic, the marble Sphynx 
and the slender bronze Eclosion, with its phallic 
ambiguity; and given the most tasteful exploita- 
tion his means. The almost liquid quality 
the walnut Mouettes marks his sensitivity 
the material and his ability draw from rather 
striking effects. But the forms his work, un- 


fortunately, lack similar distinction. They 
not command the space they inhabit, but seem 
slip slide into it. times they open 
invasion, not decisive moment, but out 
decision moment improvisation. This seemed 
less true Stahly’s architectural work—at 
from what one could gather from the selection 
photographs—and certainly less true the Double 
Porte, which was included the 
tends make one feel that Stahly’s quite remark. 
able talents find their best expression decora. 
tive relief (and that term not used invidiously) 
rather than free-standing sculpture. (Bertha 
Schaefer, May 
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Zoltan Kemeny: The majority the metal re. 
liefs this show are formed few opposed 
repeated planes constructed small 
One these, Réflexions Solidifiées, 
gram composed three main sections which are 
subdivided into rows crystals, each made 
soldering together facets cut from sheets brass, 
Another built several forcefully intersecting 
masses formed overlapping bands iron. There 


considerable tension and direction the 
face, partly because the bands resemble the re. 
peated curved plates car springs. Loin Est 
devised two planes which slope inward 
meet near the top the relief. Elegant, varied 
triangles copper rods are set above each. The 
less numerous pieces are those which are 
veloped upon single plate; these often 
interest the amorphous patterns their artist 
parts. Small upright sections copper tubing are 
casually but purposefully arranged upon the 
face one sheet; aerial view oil drums 
would analogous. One the most unusual 
Broyeuse Peur, which rough plate has 
been partially cut away expose vertical rows relati 
shiny round canisters. All the works are withi 
carried their conclusions and all vary; both 
considerations indicate the high caliber with 
eny’s art. speculative objection the 
vasive naturalism. Most pieces 
structures; many resemble “natural” mechanical 
structures. addition almost all are constructed 
industrial parts parts made resemble 
mechanical forms. These, with the texture the 
surfaces, involve three sources specific 
tion, which one two too many. The 
viduality the created elements, such the 
juxtaposed masses, which are simple, conse 
quently decreased. (Janis, May 11.)—DJ. 
Sidney Gordin: Since forsook geometrical 
construction along the lines Stijl and Neo- 
Plasticism, Gordin’s sculpture has developed 
least three tangents: the free form, the arabesque 
and the ornamental shape. Spatially has traded indic 
its determined depth relationships for extended 
quality surface, the extent that one wor full 
ders where sculpture ends and ornament 
Yet this certainly Gordin’s most his 
work, even though remains measured his 
previous efforts. Under the respective categories 
listed above are “concretions” hammered 
which puddle outward like many coins fused 
under extreme heat, standing 
which curving pieces pipe and tubing varied 
thicknesses branch outward through shallow space The 
like the sparsely reticulated fringe tree 
winter, and sinuously uncoiling plates 
which flap and billow into intricately 
shapes within frontal plane. The issue 
tality relevant all, even where gobs 
like mashed rivets are added the first 
tightly reined excursions certain 
into outer space the second, and occasional 
whiplashes line breaking loose from the posi 
form the third. relevant because does prov 


not completely conclude something fully 
tural all instances. For instance, can hardly 
perceive what spatially constant the 
mental shapes except the area through which the 
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shape each shape left too 
much motif fragment—very lovely, usually 
something which demands further develop- 
ment. This intelligent work, beautifully ex- 
hibited, that seems require synthesis its 
separate parts, perhaps along the lines indicated 


Gordin himself No. 42, which shape 
uprights and the whole circumscribed 
looping outline iron—a tree full season. 
(Borgenicht, May 


Fred Zimmerman: After some thirty years 
painting and exhibiting, Zimmerman 
having his first full one-man show. Zimmerman 
artist who employs somewhat undecipherable, 
possibly mixed technique create rich textural 
effects and masses that provoke pleasurable, 
sensory experience. drips what one would 
guess clear plastic surface and works 
color into it, uses matrix for something 
like monotype which probably further doc- 
tored upon printing. any rate achieves 
multi-faceted and densely worked images some 
which figures are evident, largely armatures 
upon which drape linear branchlike skeins 
milky substance. All the works are small, ap- 
propriately sized for the jewel-like consistencies 
threaded with fibroid lines, some pressed, some 
embossed. the latter category are several can- 
which the design raised from mono- 
chromatic background, liberated from the thickets 
crushed color assert selective design. The 
artist the family Pollock (in miniature), 
and this attractive show. (Feigl, May 17- 
31.)—S.T. 


Jacob Rabinowitz: Operating the concurrent 
extremes Fauvism and art brut, this work 
relatively undeveloped; passably skillful 
within the means the two ideas. The best work 
lively, shattered nude, posed 
with grained gray paper for flesh, against red 
background. The conventional anguish promul- 
gated squarish, box-footed, unlegged figure 
clothed torn canvas, who has been eviscerated 
with black and pasted brown. These works are 
competent but not ultimately motivated the 
emotions they claim; the others taper downward. 


(Collectors, May 


Mario Avati: Earlier graphics Avati—who 
was born Monaco and raised France his 
parents—were somewhat fantastic 
ture, working vein fantasy reminiscent 
Chagall. His new work seeks its magical quality 
through emphatic draftsmanship and decisive rep- 
resentation. His mezzotints, which recall seven- 
teenth-century Spanish still lifes, are especially 
indicative this change. The closed materiality 
fruits, pipes, glasses, etc., stressed, the care- 
fully burnished contrasts and velvety blacks im- 
measurably enriching mundane subject. Similarly 
his etchings, aquatints and lithographs are dis- 
tinguished varying degrees broad simplifica- 
tions masses which are woven carefully from 
tonal values. the etching, crosshatching pro- 
duces gradations precise their way those 
the mezzotints, where reticence, met head on, 
produces broad range determined sensation. 
The etched cityscapes excel mood. (Weyhe, 
May 13-June 14.)—S.T. 


Miriam Schapiro: There particular visual 
stance this new work Miss Schapiro that 
one can grasp with any certainty. The paintings 
shift from color biology stylized geometry 
according what one must assume measure 
Miss Schapiro’s uncertainty. While the com- 
Positional flux drawn together loosely im- 
Provised, semiabstract fashion, the unraveled ends 
form, space and design are the echoes hap- 

figuration, lightly examined relationships 
and wish preserve spontaneity the expense 
internal consistency. Her reading the figure 


all times fluid. firm leg two, 
sense gesture trails off. head blurred, 
but heart becomes clear valentine. The bright 
reds, yellow against black, and sonorously throb- 
bing blues and magentas represent precisely 
calibrated emotional response world sinu- 
ously writhing. faintly erotic forms. Elsewhere 
Miss Schapiro makes corrections and emphases 
with charcoal, mounts her valentines symmet- 
rical braces and paints concentric bands decora- 
tion—all facets separate tendencies that are 
blurred order coexist. (Emmerich, Apr. 


May 21.)—S.T. 


William Dole: the tradition collage Dole 
brings, besides his own exquisite taste, almost 
Oriental feeling for space into which water color 
blends almost imperceptibly. inversely pro- 
portionate way, his restraint becomes form 
textural vividness, resulting several strikingly 
delicate yet assured works. Temporary City 
arrangement whitened beiges which torn 
and hard edges provide perfectly subtle oscilla- 
tion textural mass. Second Architectural Frag- 
ment makes familiar usage fragments printed 
matter, lined slightly crinkled papers and 
assortment edges, all which are superbly 
matched handsome geometric design. Schwit- 
ters certainly evoked. but would probably 
have approved. Other works are spaced more 
openly, and many have sort pre-aged look, 
following the qualities which time has added 
the pioneering work this medium. Dole 
the art faculty Santa Barbara College. (Gra- 
ham, June 


Wolfgang Hollegha: French and Co., after one 
year operation, closes its gallery contempo- 
rary art clear, steady note. With the exception 
traveling group show, the first one-man exhi- 
bition Wolfgang Hollegha New York their 
last. Hollegha Austrian painter whose work 
was shown here 1958 when was the Austrian 
winner the Guggenheim International award, 
and also the Carnegie International the same 
year. His paintings have been shown well 
Paris, Cologne, Hamburg and Tokyo. 

native Klagenfurt, where was born thirty 
years ago, Hollegha member four-man 
group who show the Galerie St. Stephan 
Vienna. All four artists are abstract. They are re- 
ported the most interesting artists today 
Austria, and from Hollegha’s present exhibition 
one can certainly believe it. Hollegha’s works are 
painterly and fresh and vital. Each his large 
canvases (some eight ten feet the average) 
presents pale forms bright colors heavily, 
evenly painted pure white ground. These forms 
are sparsely distributed the expanse picture 
space. One’s first visual sensation openness 
and light. The yellow, blue and green paint 
allowed run and splashed the canvas 
well being applied with brush. Hollegha 
does not use these techniques avoid building 
forms, but rather create specific sort 
image, which the paleness and the running 
edges the shapes are purposeful. Titles such 
Standing Figure and Hollegha’s own statements 
make clear that these abstract paintings are 
inspired “nature.” But his work “nature” 
has been assimilated the artist 
formed. The “nature” these canvases certainly 
not the “Nature all believe because 
can see out our windows.” Hollegha has 
created floating but palpable shapes beautiful 
tones and compositional arrangements—the most 
refined essence verdure seen relation pure 
white “nothing.” Only the most beautiful moments, 
tenuous, almost impossible reality, are made 
concrete Hollegha’s work. 

This painter has authentic vision. One can 
see this exhibition, which includes his work 
the past few years, how has increasingly 
refined his special images. After season crowded 
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with exhibitions from the traditional countries 
artists—France and Italy—I think one can say 
from New York that Hollegha one the best 
European painters; certainly his paintings are 
lot better than most the work produced this 
city. (French and Co., May 11.)—B.B. 


Stan Freborg: This Abstract Expressionism 
prepared according recipe that calls for 
liberal portions Kooning and perhaps 
pinch Leslie. These canvases feature roughly 
quadrangular compositions accelerated color 
planes take deliberately unbalanced stance 
with gusts painterly activity peeling off for 
long dive down the plane. Basting with fatty 
stripes. You can say this for the artist: knows 
what likes. seems have taken down 
Kooning’s exhibition last year almost verbatim. 
Yet following directions closely has, 
brought certain clarity his style that pre- 
viously was merely obstreperous. His new-found 
security releases ambition for major composi- 
tion that not without natural vigor and style. 
(Grand Central Moderns, May 16.) —S.T. 


Archaic Sculpture Three Continents: Su- 
perlative examples from the tribes and cultures 
involved carry out the promise this exhibition’s 
title: black, swag-shaped wooderi pectoral inlaid 
with abalone shell from the Solomon Islands; 
small, seated but monumental Mayan woman 
from the Campeche Coast; triangulated Bakota 
funerary figures, which indicate male female 
by, respectively, convex concave foreheads; 
Batik serpentiform scepter; small wood- 
bird the Moundbuilders with strange 
trichotomous head. Because their simplicity 
and consequent resemblance certain contempo- 
rary sculpture, although profoundly dissimilar, 
the hachas and palmas the Vera Cruz area 
Mexico are especially interesting. classic (300- 
900 A.D.) hacha from Tajin the form 
bat’s head; the domed forehead curves 
powerful arc toward the compressed features, 
which abruptly reverse the line. palma the 
classic Totonac period, with yet undeciphered 
glyphs, rises segment truncated negative 
curvature culminating crest blunt points. 
The purpose these not known, but 
assumed there one connection with ceremo- 
nial ball games. (D’Arcy, May 


Kermadec: Not innocent they look, 
these sprightly little paintings sixty-year-old 
Parisian seem first glance composed 
childish scribbles, trailing lines and blunt planes 
color. But they are the product long 
evolution, sophisticated and, their way, learned. 
The works here date from 1932, from diluted 
Synthetic Cubist figure where delicate line 
gathers the semiabstracted shapes shadow and 
light into conventional composition, recent 
works, using roughly the same elements, that are 
conceived spirit improvisation. The effect 
somewhat pictographic, with the line apprais- 
ing space the counterpoint quick, liquid 
washes. Sometimes figures and landscapes emerge, 
the point departure becoming the point 
arrival. The artist seems utterly unconcerned 
the fact that his statements are lightweight, 
almost precious times, and gains turn 
compensating amount identity. (Saidenberg, 
Apr. 4.)—S.T. 


Charlotte Berend-Corinth: During the Second 
World War, Miss Berend’s early work was de- 
stroyed Europe. that time, fact, 1933, 
Miss Berend, who the widow the late Ger- 
man Expressionist Lovis Corinth and the author 
currently successful book him Ger- 
many, was already the United States, where 
she has continued her career. Now eighty, Miss 
Berend has and large remained faithful her 
Expressionist sources. These thirty-three water 


colors date from 1933 and show gradual re. 
covery assurance, with her best period coming 
the mid-forties when she was living 
The earliest works are efforts recapitulation, 
with studious, opaque and dramatic approach 
representation. The tempo quickens decidedly 
Santa Barbara, where Germanic traits 
certain figures and are then brilliantly absorbed 
such graphically assured studies Girl and 
Boats and the Oriental-flavored Surf, Santa Bar. 
bara. Miss Berend can accommodate great deal 
detail for Expressionist, but cramps the 
studies boats and nets painted Martha’s 
Vineyard 1955. Vividness returns, however, 
recent series fluidly handled flower 
(Selected Artists, May 


Portraits Review: Taste and technical 
are the distinguishing features this exhibition, 
together with one two risky assignments like 
Hananiah Harari’s double portrait identical 
twins, John and Peter Harris (rather expertly 
carried off, one might add). Most the styles 
are drawn from Whistler, Renoir some the 
more modish illustrational techniques. Some 
the sitters are supplied with sense 
that seems more necessary, perhaps, than interest. 
ing, but the better works settle upon apt psy- 
chological approach. For its technical proficiency 
one would want mention Arthur Murray’s por. 
trait Arthur Hays Sulzberger, and for their 
ingratiating qualities, Aaron Schickler’s 
shimmering with golden light, and Dean 
somewhat Renoirish Portrait Vickie 
(Portraits, May 7.)—J.R.M. 


Berto Lardera: Sprinkled about the key 
seums the world are the works this Italia 
sculptor, resident Paris since 1947, who wil 
honored with special exhibition the 
Biennale this summer. Yet one cannot 
this recognition with the work—sculptures, 
lages and gouaches—now hand. His sculpture 
consists largely perforated plates with 
bitten edges joined roughly right angles 
each other, presumably actuating stress 
ing the passage space through and around 
forms that modulate rhythms through 
and drag. Spheres, arcs, toothy frames 
prosper intrinsically from this aerodynamic 
cept, for the incorporation ultimately 
bereft analogous rhythms the negative side 
and plastic exuberance the positive. His 
lages painted paper and corrugated 
employ template versions his sculpture form 
and similarly fail engage the ground 
form arbitrarily pierced. Textures are 
the same spirit which roughs 
sculpture around the edges—a sign 
ness rather than overt production it. 
gouaches remind one Hartung, but they 
change the rhythms lines for the 
ambiguity Hartung’s regulated 
spirit. (Knoedler, May 3.)—S.T. 


Epko, Lacoudre: This two-man show 
young painters living Paris—the first Dutch 
man who has lived that city since 1945, 
the second native. Both painters have been wide 
shown abroad and have been recipients 
innumerable prizes; name only one 
for each, Epko was selected the jury 
Prix Othon Friesz competition last year, and th: 
year Claude Lacoudre won the Prix 
Epko’s paintings are semiabstract. His still life 
and figure paintings, built wide lines cole 
applied with palette knife, present the 
flower, young girl beach—with 
the width and special way the knife 
paint. some cases there seems more 
than flower, but all his work his subject 
recognizable. Lacoudre portrays harbor 
and architectural views. ex-sailor, 
have his heart his ship pictures. His 
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painting here one three boats dif- 
perspective, tied (Felix Vercel, 
May 


known, Detroit-born artist (1924) who seeks 
create effective mood from the shadow-and- 
broadly focused light that makes all 
edges indistinct. His palpable forms are always 
emerging, seeking but avoiding absolute focus 
even when the total figure given. three 
paintings figures seem materializing from 
ground, suggesting the restored 
murals antiquity. His landscapes are alternately 
pitched high-keyed tones gelid grays, blacks 
and whites suspended mists. The illumined 
core fades into darkness the periphery, but 
the dramatic lighting suspect until such time 
can employ the atmospheric style more 
pictorially, visually constructive way. (Nordness, 
Apr. 18-May 7.)—S.T. 


Bob Thompson, Jay Milder: Expressionists 
both, Thompson and Milder have very different 
how plow their furrows feeling. 
Thompson’s fantastic art, bit the culti- 
side, which feigns innocence through bold 
conception where both form and sexual matters 
are concerned. also pastiche Nolde, 
Ensor and Jan with vivid color patterns, 
shadowy, tormented figures and kind brilliant 
patchwork composition interrupted with painterly 
flourishes now and then. See crowds weird 
group figures into the foreground Ensor’s 
Entry into Brussels, and The Son and His 
Wives large pastoral, seemingly given over 
phallus worship. Yet Thompson paints trees 
they were lollipops. his twenties, Thomp- 
son overexcited shock values and thwarted 
the drawing true grotesques, but his work 
shows the promising mannered beginnings 
potential artist. Mr. Milder equally interested 
shock values, but his stance more courant. 
enlarges still lifes and table tops that they 
look like fierce boulders and windswept plains. 
The paint dense and almost monochromatic— 
attack similar that Lester Johnson. 
still life soaped with black and avocado green 
typical the emphasis seeks from blown-up 
close-up. (Zabriskie, May 


Edward Chavez: approach landscape that 
almost cinematic its mobility gives Chavez 
different perspectives and vistas. There are aerial 
views that yield soft masonry color, and long, 
latitudinal vistas across open space, telescopically 
visualizing The Edge the Forest arrange- 
ment dark trunks and wildly tossing leafage. 
The more naturalistic the color the cooler is. 
The close-up picks out few flocculent masses 
Morning Garden—pink, blue, lavender—or stops 
the action The Wave throwing breaking 
spray cool gray. Chavez scans scene unevenly, 
too rapidly, and the abstract patterns are 
not sufficiently explored, grasping sensation 
the expense fully plastic image. (Heller, 
Apr. 4.)—S.T. 


Daniel Maloney: Maja Desnuda and Dresden 
Venus are small paintings cats the type 
usually seen those quaint Swiss post cards 
depicting them scenes from middle-class life. 
But Maloney’s felines are, significant part, 
actually nude and bit more than pubescent. 
hese are the most criminal works group 
oils, water colors and gouaches that are otherwise 
eccentric and nostalgic turns their 


handling Oriental subjects and slightly twisted 


Americana—like the flapper the twenties 
the woods with doll house. The sculpture, which 
showing for the first time, shows clear 
gift for humor, however, particularly 
chrome head the White Missionary with real 
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Anyone interested painting Leopoldo 
gold leaf frame wide) contact Harriett 
Sherman, Franklin St., Gloversville, 
The painting dated 1870, Florence, Italy, 
and both painting and frame are excellent 
Condition. 
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Robert Niro, Drawing; 
Zabriskie Gallery. 


Howard Wise Gallery. 


Edward Higgins, Sentinel; 
Leo Castelli Gallery. 


Milton Wright, Brooklyn Bridge; 
Washington Irving Gallery. 


beads for eyes plain, pallid face, the fixed 
countenance one finds the popular art which 
spawned the cigar-store Indian. also incisive 
portraiture. (Isaacson, Apr. 


Robert Niro: this recent group rather 
disappointing water colors and charcoal drawings 
impetuously talented artist, vision almost 
extension style (instead the reverse). 
seeking the maximum freedom line and mass, 
Niro content with the most approximate 
signs figures and still-life objects. They are 
points departure for impulsively energetic 
line that spurns the cultivated pleasure principle- 
Matisse from whom was acquired. Sensuous 
particularity sacrificed sheer visual momen- 
tum lunges about form, cheered 
Picasso sometimes seems, satisfied with the 
broadest correlation with equally exigent masses 
and tones which denote the volumes. The water 
colors are either over- under-worked and lose 
their formal wits entirely, perhaps because 
Niro cannot make the medium work both 
graphic and painterly manner the same time. 
the drawings the last effort straddles all the 
others that have been smeared into the surface 
where eraser scoops out broad highlights. The 
vision remains approximate, but the implied de- 
cision sharpens the visual experience. The draw- 
ings are far superior the unselective water 


colors. (Zabriskie, June 


Fred Mitchell: These paintings are the reductio 
absurdum brief means large scale. 
The little remaining not novel. That the 
cleanliness and cheerfulness bright, naturalistic 
color good deal fine linen canvas. Such 
supposedly abstract landscape painting has 
number more adept proponents New York. 
The show comprises two similar types. The earlier 
works are done denser, smaller strokes some- 
what confined areas—the more substantial 
well more naturalistic the two—of which 
georgic hillside green and yellow, one variation 
the color countercrossing similar bands, 
characteristic. preponderance are the later 
works done with free swatches paint floating 
the bare canvas. Crossfield, one these, 
mixes bluish-black and red, possible abstract 
combination, with naturalistic range yellow, 
yellow-brown, olive and green, applied single 
strokes scribbled clusters. The scale the 
black large; the verdure recedes the right. 
Everything happens within the space the white 
canvas, the substitute air. The total effect facile, 
the two color schemes inconsistent, and the sur- 
face tenuous beyond significance. related work, 
Fourth Journey, improves the indecisive space 
through moderate frontality achieved with more 
and nearly resolute color, orange and blue, occa- 
sionally opened with white paint rather than 
canvas. (Wise, May 


Edward Higgins: Edward Higgins’ work not 
variation old familiar theme. just 
Edward Higgins.’ His flawlessly constructed sculp- 
ture metal, plaster and wood strangely follows 
the contours the human form and then abrupt- 
departs from capture another image. These 
pieces are once solid, simple, hieratic 
“crazy.” One piece, built somewhat like dress 
form, part medieval shield—as worn the 
First Crusade and Hollywood pictures—and 
part abstracted lady. Another large rectangular 
piece, standing three “legs,” has hollowed 
top that looks like the bottom half mummy’s 
underneath this strange metal shape, run- 
ning its entire length, profile man 
plaster. Higgins’ humor less the fur-lined 
tea-cup type and more like the combined dreams 
and desire, Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. 
Higgins harvests both brute fact and knightly 
illusion. (Castelli, May 


Milton Wright: his landscapes and 
oil, Wright commands vigorous and 
style and vivid sense color. His brusque 
strokes and dry textures manage invest very 
familiar territory—Breoklyn Bridge, Truro, Lower 
Manhattan—with feeling excitement. But 
has adopted kind empirical Cubism—tying 
together areas the painting with diagonal 
vertical planes—that does not always form com. 
positional whole, Beach Steps, for 
much more successful works like Brooklyn 
Bridge Lower Manhattan, where the 
tion structured, rather than improvised. (Wash. 
ington Irving, May 


Dorothea Baer: This first one-man show small 
sculpture witty and urbane. The pieces are con. 
structed wood, metal and found objects, and 
they suggest display small household totems, 
The titles add the fun. Three-Ring Circus has 
the humor and poignancy great clown. Knob 
Hill, collection wooden knobs bumpy 
hill-like base, good example successful 
sculptural joke. the other hand, Swamp Water 
moody and mysterious plaque that 
exudes dampness. Laughing Frog perhaps the 
most completely formal sculptural realization 
the show, while Chariot Ride and Password, 
Please, flat box constructions wood and iron, 
homage Klee his more macabre 
(Judson, Apr. 5.)—H.D.M. 


Leopold Seyffert, Sr.: his lifetime 
who died 1956 the age sixty-nine, 
very successful American portrait painter. For his 
own enjoyment, however, painted these nudes 
and flower pieces which have not been exhibited 
until now. Seyffert was compared Sargent, but 
was never able manage the voluptuous ele. 
gance flamboyance that artist. eschewed 
dramatic lights and darks for what doubt 
deemed was painstaking consideration 
but which reflected the stultifying effect 
ing satisfactory commissions. had some 
moments but could not sustain them the face 
his habit fidelity the presumptions the 
social class with which dealt. Yet this review 
would have been much shorter Seyffert had not 
painted splendid, almost Bellows-like image 
child, fluid yet exact. But had worked 
long pleasing and seems not have been aware 
his moment liberation. (Grand 


May 


Keiko Minami: Adapting what appears be: 
sort printing technique her water 
Miss Minami dramatizes her fairy-tale 
with the unexpected. Architectural shapes 
applied the surface with stippled effect, 
sibly with wood cardboard, 
gathered into translucent, frequently 
images that are adroitly placed space. 
mastery with texture, which brings variety 
fairly repetitive visual ideas, equally 
which are dotted and lined with colored inks. 
drawing schematic and pictographic, out 
Klee, whose spirit invention she 
best richly textured, gracefully delicate pat 
terns. (F.A.R., June 


Jan comforting mist all but envelop: 
these sensitive paintings artist 
turned painting comparatively recently. Mis 
McCartin, who studied with Boardman 
and John Laurent the Art Students 
actually manages very well with the few 
elements that ultimately comprise 
She holds figures within spidery, tremulous 
and locates them adroitly the vaporous 
muffled, almost faceless interior. Her 
hegan landscapes seek out the vanishing 
fog, few soft color masses being 
sustain the impression scene. The 
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the retiring nature this vision, soothes rather 
than complicates. Drawings roughly the same 
feathery, Impressionistic style are also shown. 
(Village Art Center, June 


Meloni: These canvases are covered with oil color 
varying stages dissolution. one the pink 
area stretches from top bottom, leaving little 
white each side. all them long-brushed 
strokes remain evident. Will Grohmann, 


catalogue introduction that attempts fill this 
composi- § 


emptiness with meaning, speaks Meloni’s 
“capturing the waves which reach him from the 
infinite circuits, and reproducing them 
his most intimate and personal language.” 
May 


Nicol Allan: The “Images Man” Allan’s 
personal Miserere are dissolved either light 
darkness; everything overcomes them. Single 
figures, often disembodied heads, are shown 
lithographs, ink drawings and woodcut. The 
unhappiness convincing, although self-pitying 
its softness, and the textural means varied and 
deft, both aspects finally being circumscribed 
the general smallness and stylistic indistinctness 
frequent young artists. Grief little more than 
head, canted grief’s angle, soft and cold, 
somewhat childlike, emerging from warm dark; 
the tonal contrast well done. June 


Bessie Boris: These portraits, less the like- 
ness than the sitter’s mode existence, are 
most trenchant and strong when the brush-drawn 
line tensile and flowing, interrupted only occa- 
sionally angular joints, sharp features the 
complexities folded cloth. One woman 
massively fills the page, her obduracy expressed 
the heavy, taut neck and head. This slight 
distortion, well the simplification the 
drawing toward primitivism, suggestive 
Orozco; the lesser knowledge puts halt fur- 
ther comparison. The slower line flat, with 
merely mock incisiveness, 
overlying faint rectangles colored chalk, and 
more frequent the adjoining still life 
few portraits than these themselves. (Cober, 
May 24-June 


Seott Croft: The rigid formality these 
paintings, their emphasis upon vertical lines and 
frontal planes, nevertheless accomodates 
play light and atmospheric effects relevant 
their landscape subjects. The scenes themselves, 
though—forests snow, cities across sleek ex- 
panses water—are more ideal imaginary 
than specific their effect. Croft works limited 
colors—grays and whites, tinted with 
pale blues beiges—into varied and subtle 
spatial suggestiveness, infused with cold and 
pearly light. Despite its strict formal conventions, 
itis handsome and authoritative work, and consist- 
ently pleasurable its painterly means. (Brooklyn 
Arts, May 22-June 


Finds: Included this agreeable 
exhibition are several works worthy notice: Al- 
fred Maurer’s gouache flower piece Counterpoint 
Charles Demuth’s clear blue and orange 
water color, Portrait the Artist, Provincetown 

(1926) Gustave Callebotte’s Impressionist pastel 
Portrait the Artist and the small, ex- 
ceptionally bright Inness, Across the Hudson 
(1883). Albert Ryder, Winslow Homer, Gwen 
John, Toulouse-Lautrec, Anne Poor and Walt 


Kuhn are among others the collection. (Walker, 
May 


Walter Hahn: number drawings are used 
document the development seven paintings, 
most which are grouped about the theme 
winged things. Snakes, swans, head are borne 
aloft their elevation immobi- 
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THE GALLERIES 


lized rather flat, decorative ground. The 


drawings merely exaggerate the presumption 
these lightweight adventures into arcane symbol. 
ism implying they required much prepara. 
tion. Nor frontality any better understood 
the still life which tilts its table top forward and 
sets its four legs the same plane. Gallery 
Apr. 14.)—S.T. 
fully 
Ruth Vollmer: Although each these 
tures different from the others, they all 
icons. They are small, and contained 
seem constrained. Several are wall Per. 
haps the most enigmatic 
terra cotta which white circles are set into the white 
concave surface, and the sides are painted 
The knowledge that Miss Vollmer has done archi- 
tectural murals may have solidified the immediate with 
impression these little decorations sketches, 
(Section 11, May 11.)—A.V. 
Martha Edelheit: The conventional rectangle 
some artists these days. Miss Edelheit extends 
her frame with canvas and metal cutouts builds Joan 
objects splattered with juicy paint stitched and 
pegged down with black. She likes bright color 
and splintered textures, like Easter eggs 
briar patch. One painted construction suggests 
boiled lobster. More recently she has returned 
the bosom authority, where group regu- 
lation landscapes she continues seek intoxica- 
tion through her means rather than her Burst 
(Reuben, May 9.)—S.T. 
Hilda Ward: Outstanding here are number 
Expressionist portraits that have been 
earlier the season. few landscapes are also 
shown this time. these the painter shows her- Edith 
self apt student Henri’s—she sought the 
main forms vigorously stroked, full-mediumed 
paint, and let the details go. The palette these 
paintings richly somber, and adds the 
sion strength. (Pietrantonio, June 
Lyanne, Janice Rubinowitz: Miss 
builds the human figure out color areas, 
posed nervously expressive style, which she 
punctuates dark descriptive lines, especially 
the face and hands. Lyanne’s figures are more 
completely linear, with thin washes somewhat 
sallow color. The drawing, especially 
can good. (Artzt, May 6.)—A.V. 
Earl Jacobs, Jr.: Organic rock formations, 
cial spreads and faintly auroral mists are assem- 
bled semiabstractly number landscapes 
which expel atmosphere metamorphosis 
The settings several the works are the 
shires, but the specific materiality the 
they partially emerge. The air one 
barrenness, but the execution bit 
(Condon Riley, May 24-June 11.)—S.T. 
Robert Anthony: the moment Anthony 
the sketchy side his obvious talent for 
scape painting which the atmosphere tied 
sure sense scene. Despite 
brushing, unclear color and premature 
sions, real, groping statement feeling lun 
through. can meet the test clarity 
composition, one can then begin discuss his 
future. (Panoras, June 2.)—S.T. 
who for many years has been living 
France. The paintings are peopled with the 
birds, flowers, cats and dreamy-eyed girls 
high bosoms. Although the dream state 
evident, several canvases The 
Seven Deadly Sins, and series 
tions the seasons. The 


painting can rough the often banal 
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tions, refreshing them with sign present 
urgency. (Wildenstein, May 


Aristides Stavrolakes, Belle Herzenberg: Both 
sculptors, Stavrolakes works with free organic 
forms polished woods, suggesting spontaneous 
generation from vital force which they fanci- 
fully imitate, while Herzenberg seeks elegantly 
simple forms possible her torsos 
traits several media. (Village Art Center, June 
14.)—S.T. 


Gwen Davies: Even when they are black and 
white Miss Davies’ abstractions betray certain 
ebullience. This new work plainly more con- 
trolled than the work she exhibited last year, 
with flares color and open unpainted passages 
illuminating her surfaces, some oddly sized. She 
spots and streaks her canvases generously, and 
not detained the disparity between the color 
excitement she desires and her rather parched 
way painting it. (Rice, May 1-31.)—S.T. 


Joan Fenrow, Anthony Marrantino: Miss Fen- 
row paints Biblical subjects style derived 
from the Mexican muralists. Marrantino’s can- 
yases are composed blocky color areas. Pom- 
peian Court handles the relationships exactly 
that the architecture natural space hand- 
somely re-created. (Artzt, June 


Foldes: These are synthetic-looking paintings. 
Bursts linear forms whitened color press 
against dark surface, and the suggestion ab- 
stractly expressed scientific phenomena does not 
lift the calligraphy these fictions out the 
realm commonplace. (Iolas, May 


Edith and Henry Blatt: double exhibition 
wife and husband, the former shows paint- 
ings and drawings city scenes and interiors 
gray and brown tonalities; the latter, animal 
sculptures devised out ceramic ribbon. (Crespi, 


June 


Ralph Wehrenberg: This show oils and 
mixed-media, titled “Accident and Design,” com- 
prises small abstractions painted cold, bright 
colors; impasto used for texture, and distracts 
rather than enhances the composition. (Aegis, 
June 3-30.) Richard Ahr: these paintings 
the colors are worked into surface though 
were wet concrete, creating heavy, turgid qual- 
ity; best and clearest No. because 
the color not merely subordinated surface 
manipulation. (Brata, May 2.) Sal 
Romano: Romano trowels the color, then 
uses broad, spadelike strokes which sweep the 
canvas with white; the pictures have vigor and 
breadth; most successful are the ones poised 
vertical axis, with great sweeps white that 
envelope and hold the blues, yellows and aliza- 
rin. (Brata, Apr. 


Jacques Maroger: expert the technique 
the old Maroger paints “flowers, fruits, 
branches and other things” stiff, imitative 
and with the medium which has 
given his name. (Sagittarius, Apr. 7.) ... 
These “terrestrial and 
lunar paintings” are more down earth 
whole than their collective title implies, broach- 
ing landscapes and figures with slashing ex- 
Pressionism whose angular deportment comple- 
mented vehement color scheme favoring lots 
red and blue. (Internationale, June 15-29.) ... 
Renso Nissim: Preoccupied with the cupolas 
the Italian churches and cathedrals the Renais- 
Nissim, lawyer, composer, writer and 
broadcaster turned artist, paints Impressionist- 
based realism competently, while his inspiration 
and inexperience show signs eventually coming 
terms with each other. Apr. 9.) 
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for free editorial evaluation to: 


poetry, fiction, non-fiction, 


SCHOOL FINE ARTS 


Est. 1825 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten.: Mr. Lambert 489 Fifth Ave., 


SCHOOLS 


Summer term May 31-Aug. 
Life painting and drawing. 
Sky-lighted, air conditioned 
studios. Enter any time. 
Catalog mailed request. 


WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training in Fine and Commercial 
Art leading to B.F.A. degree. New dormitory 
center. Many University activities, and cul- | 
tural and industrial advantages ot St. Louis. 
Write for bulletins 


KENNETH A. HUBSON, Dean, Room 20 
Washington University, St. Louis 30, Mo. 


| 

Teaching 

SUMMER 


MASTER PAINTING CLASS 


COLORADO SPRINGS SPOKANE, WASH. JUNE 13-JULY 
FINE ARTS CENTER 6 Sem. hours of University credit may be 
College Credit earned at the Senior/Graduate level 
ARNEST DRAWING For information write: SPOKANE ART CENTER 
CHENOWETH West 507 7th Ave. SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
DARRIAU GRAPHICS 
EAGER DESIGN 


Dale 


Registrar: ART HISTORY 
Springs, Colo. 


ART EDUCATION 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON 
OIL and WATERCOLOR | 


Ideal Vacation ¢ Painting Resort 
on Chautauqua Lake ¢* Amateurs Invited 


June 27-August 27 ¢* For Catalog Write 
Mrs. RUTH SKINNER, Secy., Chautavqua, N. Y. 


| 
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ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE N.Y. 


announces its Summer Schools 
Woodstock, N.Y. and New York 
City, June August 26, 1960. 


Instructors Woodstock 


Arnold Blanch, Frank Reilly 
Edward Millman (July, August only) 
Walter Plate (July, August only) 


Instructors New York 


Charles Alston Thomas Fogarty 
Stephen Greene John Hultberg 
Frank Reilly 


Full part-time registration 


Write or phone for free catalogue 
Air Conditioned Studios in New York City School 
Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 West Fifty-seventh Street, N.Y.C. 
Circle 7-4510 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


DEPARTMENT THE MUSEUM FINE ARTS 

Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. Ed. degrees 
granted Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses Cal- 
ligraphy, Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL SMITH, Head School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 


THE 


CHICAGO 
Summer 


School 


Drawing and 
Painting, Outdoor Studios; Sculpture: Let- 
tering; Layout; Advertising Design; Ce- 
ramics; Flat Pattern Design; Dress Design; 
Weaving; Interior Design; Accredited. 
Term begins June 27, 1960. Write for 
catalog. 


Michigan Ave. Adams St., Chicago Box 402 


CLEVELAND 
institute art 


PAINTING FASHION 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS 
GRAPHICS WEAVING 
catalog INDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESIGN 
request ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 


DIPLOMAS DEGREES SCHOLARSHIPS 
11141 East Boulevard, Cleveland 6, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY THE 
FINE ARTS 


PAINTING SCULPTURE 


For catalog write 
Brood & Cherry, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


GALLERY AND 
SCHOOL ART 


NORTON 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Classes for adults children 
for advanced students beginners 


Prospectus on request 


WHERE SHOW 


National 


Cooperstown, Y.: Cooperstown Art Association 
25th Annual Summer Exhibition, Village Library Build- 
ing, July 30-Aug. 25. Open all artists. Media: oil, water 
color, pastel, graphics, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
first entry, each additional. Entries due July 15-17. 
Write: Frank Carpenter, Cooperstown Art Assn., Vil- 
lage Library Building, Cooperstown, 


Paso, Tex.: 2nd Annual Chelmont Center-Artists’ 
Associations Exhibit, Oct. 10-16. Open all artists. All 
painting media. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $4. Work due Oct. 
Write: Mrs. Burbridge, 520 Montana, Paso, Tex. 


Flushing, Y.: Art Alliance Women Flushing 
4th Annual Outdoor Exhibition, June 4-5, 11-12, Murray 
Hill Square, Flushing. Open all artists. Media: oil, 
water color, pastel, sculpture, ceramics. Prizes. Fee: 
($1 for “junior” artists, 12-18). Entry cards and work 
due June Write: Mae O’Meara, 40-17 149 Place, 
Flushing 54, 


Gloucester, Mass.: 3rd Summer Art Festival. Glou- 
cester Art Institute and American Historical Association, 
June 15-July 10. Open all artists. Media: oil, casein, 
water color, small sculpture, graphics. Fee: for non- 
members. Entry cards due June work due June 10. 
Write: Gloucester Art Institute, Western 
Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


Hyannis, Mass.: Two Jury Shows, Cape Cod Art 
Association, June 27-July and Aug. 1-31. Open all 
artists. Media: oil, water color, casein, graphics, draw- 
ing, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: membership 
CCAA. Write: Dorothy Stucke, Publicity Chairman, 
Cape Cod Art Assn., Inc., 373 Main St., Hyannis, Mass. 


New York, Y.: Arts Center Gallery Monthly 
Shows. Open all artists. Media: painting, sculpture, 
graphics. Purchase prizes. Fee: $5. Write: Arts Center 
Gallery, 545 Avenue the Americas, New York 11, 


Gallery Arkep Competition for one-man show, October 
1960. Open all artists. Fee: $5. Write: 
Gallery Arkep, 171 29th St., New York 


Newport, 49th Annual Exhibition, Art Asso- 
ciation Newport, July 2-24. Open all artists. Media: 
oil, water color, prints, small sculpture. Jury. Fee: $2. 
Entry cards due June 10, work due June 17. Write: An- 
nual Exhibition Committee, Art Association Newport, 
Bellevue Ave., Newport, 


Ogunquit, Me.: Ogunquit Art Center 40th Annual 
National Exhibition Paintings, June 27-Sept. Open 
all artists. Media: oil, water color, tempera, casein. 
Prizes (awarded visitors’ vote). Entry cards and work 
due June 10. Write: Vayana, Director, The Art Cen- 
ter, Hoyt’s Lane, Ogunquit, Me. 


Portland, Me.: Portland Summer Art Festival, Port- 
land Museum Art, July 20-Sept. Open all artists. 
Media: oil, water color, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $4. 
Entry cards and work due June 15. Write: Festival Com- 
mittee, Portland Museum, 111 High St., Portland, Me. 


Sonora, Calif.: Mother Lode Art Association 8th 
Annual Exhibition, June 25-July Open all artists. 
Media: oil, water color, casein. Jury. Prizes. Fee: for 
two paintings. Entry cards and work due June 16-18. 
Write: Mrs. Suter, Norlin St., Sonora, Calif. 


Virginia Beach, Va.: 5th Annual Broardwalk Art 
Show, Virginia Beach Art Association, July 7-11. Open 
all artists. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $5. Write: Mrs. Gordon 
Atwill, Mayflower Apartments, Virginia Beach, Va. 


Washington, C.: 18th National Exhibition 
Prints, Library Congress, Dec. All print media 
monotypes, photographs and prints colored 
after printing. Jury. Purchases. Prospectus available 
July Entries due Sept. 23. Write: Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division, Library Congress, Washington 25, 


27th Annual Exhibition, Miniature Painters, Sculptures 
and Gravers Society Washington, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, July 17-Aug. Open all artists. All media. 
Works must not exceed in. in., including frames 
and mounts (illuminated manuscripts excepted). Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: non-members $2; out-of-town exhibitors add 
$1. Entries and fees due July Write: Eleanor Cox, 
Sec’y, 4411 Fairfax Road, McLean, Va. 


27th Biennial Exhibition Contemporary American 
Painting, Corcoran Gallery Art, Jan. 14-Feb. 26, 1961. 
Open all artists. Media: oil, oil-tempera, encaustic. 
Jury. Prizes. Slides work due Oct. 14. Write: Biennial 
Secretary, Corcoran Gallery Art, Washington 


Youngstown, O.: 25th Annual, Butler Institute 


American Art, July 3-Sept. Open all artists, Media: 
oil, water color. Jury. Purchase prizes. Fee: $2. 
cards and work due June Write: Sec’y., Butler 
tute, 524 Wick Avenue, Youngstown, 


Regional 


Barnegat Light, 3rd Annual, June 25-Sept 
Media: oil, water color, graphics. Write: Sidney Roth. 
man, c/o James Mack Sons, 258 St., Phila. 
delphia Penna. 


Montelair, J.: 29th Annual New Jersey State Ey. 
hibition, Montclair Art Museum, Oct. 30-Dec. Open 
natives and residents New Jersey. Media: oil, water 
color, sculpture, graphics, drawing. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$3. Entry cards and fees due Sept. 21, work due Sept. 25. 
Oct. Write: Montclair Art Museum, 


New Haven, Conn.: New Haven Festival Arts, 
June 22-28. Open New England artists. All media, 


Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work due June 


Paul Tedeschi, Chairman, Fine Arts Committee. New 
Haven Festival the Arts, Inc., 152 Temple New 
Haven, Conn. 


Peoria, Artists’ Painting Exhibition, 
Peoria Art Center, Sept. 4-30. Open artists Central 
Illinois, those living within 75-mile radius Peoria, 
All painting media. Jury, Prizes. fee. Entry card: 
and work due Aug. 22-27. Write: Community Relations 
Dept., Peoria Journal Star, Peoria, 


Rhinebeck, Annual Hudson Valley 
Exhibition, Beekman Art Gallery, June 27-July 16. Open 
artists living within 100 miles the Hudson Valley 
least two months the year. Media: all painting, 
ing, graphic, small sculpture. Prizes. Fee: for one 
two works each category. Entry cards due June 10, 
work due June 17-18. Write: Mrs. Schwindler, Di- 
rector, Beekman Art Gallery, Rhinebeck, 


Seattle, Wash.: West Coast Oil Painting Exhibition, 
July 10-Aug. Frye Museum. Open West Coast artists, 
Jury. $1,000 purchase prize. fee. Entries accepted 
until June 30. Write: Margaret Dinwoodey, Frye Free 
Public Art Museum, Terry Cherry, Seattle, Wash. 


THE GALLERIES continued jrom page 


Noyer’s youthful heroes and heroines look pretty 
much alike paintings which 
traces Buffet add muscle cloying, 
tional style. (Hammer, May 10-21.) John 
Rogers: Steel mills, drydocks, rural landscapes 
are painted with eye for the natural appeal 
the subject matter slightly cramped 
color style. (Grand Central, Apr. 7.) 
Margaret Carter Hayden: Glazes are used 
bring out the reds canyon walls, the glassy 
sheen moonlight falling water and impose 
Dancer, perhaps the least successful these 
vases which favor poetically atmospheric 
scrawny sort architecture develops out the 
seemingly energetic tangles line which this 
young Argentine artist deploys over relatively 
large surfaces, his eye were following the 
outlines and surfaces things without lifting his 
brush from the surface returning for 
look. (Latow, May 25.) Luigi 
co: These awkward essays nonobjective 
pressionism gravely strive for impact. (En 
May 12.) Pat Cappadona: 
both representational and abstract styles 
explored effort find the one that the 
most artistic. (Carmel, June 3-23.) 
Knopf: Trees and seasons are the starting 
for these gouache abstractions which generoush 
liquified color creates certain luminous 
(Village Art Center, May 1.) Claudis 
Carrell: Abstract motifs are skillfully 
lated this selection lithographs, etchings and 
color woodcuts, all uniformly engaging 
decorative values. (Village Arts Center, June 
July 14.)—S.T. 
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BOOKS from page 


mountain Phoenix, Arizona, like Apache 
chieftain, especially valuable image non- 
Americans. will probably bring allergic rashes 
pure embarrassment some Americans can 
think of. 

But the point that these comparisons, and 
others equally far out stimulating, are not 


carefully worked-up set pieces, but arise naturally 


from the movement Scully’s discourse 
terms reference. Furthermore, the combination 
brevity and erudition never vertiginous 
confusing—you can sit down and read straight 
off, painlessly New Yorker profile, you 
must. And again, although this manned orbit 
through the outer fringes Western culture 
inevitably, pass through areas cosmic 
generalization, these areas are never vacuous 
most the equally cosmic generalizations 
Wright himself. have feeling that this book 
may more influence the development 
Wright’s reputation than the rest the Wright 
literature put together, because will give 
sharp lift the moment when, the normal 
course human ingratitude, due start 
slipping. 

Final score then: three things really justify this 
series mind—first, the moderate price for, 
secondly, effective illustrative coverage four 
masters modern architecture including, thirdly, 
Wright. 


Reyner Banham 


THE CLASSICS continued page 


snob could this, only erudite 
connoisseur, able undertake the most thankless 
labor reach the knowledge history.” 


Berenson’s true, fine and unassailable gift 
his serious books—the popular attrac- 
tion will soon turn new expert 
sonality orally available. His other heritage 
course his house, with its great library and 
unique accumulation photographs, not men- 
tion the paintings it. here that the dilet- 
tantish Berenson has done alarming thing. His 
will reported have called for the use his 
humanists general, not particularly 
those learned his materials. 
merely interest the fellowship-hound who would 
much prefer stipend not tied down the spe- 
location, and who will take the room those 
who want other one. present seems that 
the legatee, Harvard University, still thinking 
about how handle it. Policies are being con- 
sidered not the department fine arts, but 
the general university, and said that like- 
wise thinking nonspecialist emphasis 
attract more funds beyond the million provided 
Berenson. 

The instinct normal, but would like 
think that one the few focuses exact learn- 
ing need not magnetized toward the more 
usual generalization. seems natural treat 
art this way, which would scandalous 
bequest for physics—but the same token art 
needs the exactitude more. Harvard has made this 
more difficult, sure, since has not replaced 
its former distinguished faculty member, Millard 
Meiss, with another specialist Berensonian 
century. But can agreed that the short- 
term greater public effect popularization can, 
great university, balanced least the 
long-term greater effectiveness study depth, 
might concluded that, even before 
money arrives, the uniquely valuable 
tools and the living quarters should opened 
appropriate applicants. For that matter, 
sometimes held that endowments come more read- 
ily operations being. 


Creighton Gilbert 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Scul plure, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.P.A., B.A.E. and MA.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


THE HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


of the University of Hartford 
Painting Art Education 


Graphic Design 
B.S. Degree Programs 
25 Atheneum Sq. No. Hartford 3, Cona. 


The SUMMER SCHOOL 


PAINTING 
SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN 


Comprehensive courses 


FOLDER AVAILABLE JUNE SEPTEMBER 1960 
50th Anniversary 1910-1960 


50TH 


| 
| 


San Miguel de Allende has everything to offer: Climate, history, 
mountain scenery, low costs, plus the most noted art school in 
Latin America, INSTITUTO ALLENDE. But if painting or 
crafts is your hobby, there’s room for you in one of the special 
classes. ‘‘Why not register for a month or more?” 


FREE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS? STIRLING DICKIN- 
SON, DIRECTOR, INSTITUTO ALLENDE, BOX 100, SAN 
MIGUEL DE ALLENDE, GUANAJUATO, MEXICO. 


CALIFORNIA 


SCHOOL FINE ARTS 


B.F.A. degree: Fine Arts 
Affiliated with the University California 


Cataleg: Gurdon Woods, Director, Room 4 
800 Chestnut Street, San Francisco 11, California 


THE 
PROVINCETOWN 


Summer School Painting Drawing 

492 Commercial Street, Provincetown, Mass. 
Instructors: VICTOR CANDELL/LEO MANSO 
Write For Booklet 


BUDWORTH 


name that your guarantee 
dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
WORKS ART 
SINCE 1867 


BUDWORTH SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


FINE 
FRAMES 


Berkeley 
Express Moving Co. 


526 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, 
Packing Crating Shipping Moving Storage 


GRamercy 3-5310 


THE SCHOOL THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


CATALOGUE REQUEST SALISBURY STREET, WORCESTER, 


WOODCARVING SETS 


HANDY PLASTIC BAGS 


imported from Germany, made of 
finest steel by Experienced Crafts- 
men. Tools keep sharp, keen edge 
for life-long service. 


SET No. (ILLUS.) 


Six sharpened Tools ready for 
honing plus high quality OIL 
STONE — Two CHIP CARVING 
KNIVES, SKEW CHISEL, No. 2 
10 mm.—GOUGE No. 105 8 mm. 
—GOUGE 107 1 mm.—PARTING 
(V) TOOL NO. 106 6 mm. wide. 
Hardwood Octagon Handles. A real 
utility set. 

COMPLETE SET as shown in 
Plastic Bag Only $9.20. 


Many other popular 
priced sets from $3.15 
Send for 12 Page Folder 


FRANK MITTERMEIER 
Exclusive Importer 
3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N. Y. 


Headquarters 


Dry FOR 
Artists 


COBALT BLUES VERMILIONS 

COBALT GREENS UMBERS 

COBALT VIOLETS SIENNAS 

CERULEANS BLUES OXIDES 


GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS 
EMERAUDE GREENS 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 


Founded 1854 


INc. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 


CANVAS SALE 


45" x 6 yd. Duck Canvas 
52" x 6 yd. Duck “ 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 Third Ave. (near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 
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GOOD REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD 
MEMBER 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION ARTS 


For $15 Annual Membership you receive 


25% discount art books 


Free annual subscription ONE three leading magazines: 
Art News Arts Art America 


Free annual subscription Art Newsletter 


The American Art Directory and Who American Art 


15% discount frames and certain reproductions 


Special rates for extra subscriptions 
Art News, Arts and Art America 
and discounts other magazines related the arts 


20% discount membership 
the International Graphic Arts Society 


United States and announcements special art events 


Invitation Conventions and Meetings 


10. The satisfaction supporting the most vital and far-reaching art 
organization the United States today 


Members who contribute $25 more Annual Dues receive, addition 
all other privileges, complimentary copy Arts Yearbook and are 
invited periodically visit important Private Art Collections. 


For $25 Chapter Membership, your organization will receive: 


Discounts participation fees for all Traveling Exhibitions 
and One-Third discount participation fee for Color-Slide 
Lectures (Write for Extension Services Catalog for details) 


Free annual subscription ONE three leading magazines: 
Art News Arts Art America 


Free annual subscription Art Newsletter 
25% discount art books 


The American Art Directory and Who American Art 


15% discount frames and certain reproductions 


Special rates for extra subscriptions 
Art News, Arts and Art America 
and discounts other magazines related arts 


20% discount membership 
the International Graphic Arts Society 


United States and announcements special art events 


10. Privilege sending least one voting delegate annual 
meetings and invitation attend conventions 


The American Federation Arts year old national, non-profit 
organization, composed more than 2,600 individuals, groups and institu- 
tions concerned with the development art America. circulates 
exhibitions the art many nations and periods art centers the 
United States and Canada; imports and exports many shows for circula- 
tion home and abroad program for international exchange art; 
sponsors publication reference books; plans and directs projects which 
can undertaken only national organization devoted solely art. 


CORDIALLY INVITE YOU JOIN THE AMERICAN FEDERATION ARTS 
Detach coupon and mail now 
(We) wish apply for AFA membership 
the classification checked. Thank you. 

Active $15 Donor $250 
Contributing $25 Benefactor $500 
$50 Life $1000 and over 
Sustaining $100 Chapters $25 and over 


(Contributions are deductible for income tax purposes) 


Please check ONE: 


Art News 


Arts 


Art America 


NAME 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION ARTS 


1083 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 


NATIONAL AND FOREIGN 


ABILENE, TEXAS 

FINE ARTS MUSEUM, July 1-31: Great 
European Printmakers 

AKRON, OHIO 

ART INSTITUTE, Sept. 11: Color-Color 
ALBANY, 

INSTITUTE ART AND HISTORY, 
June 31: Contemporary American Water 
Colors and Drawings; June 2-July 4: 25th 
Regional Exhibition Artists the 
Upper Hudson 

ALLENTOWN, PA. 

MUSEUM, July: Coptic Arts; Maillol 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

UNIVERSITY MICHIGAN, June 27- 
Aug. German Artists Today 
ATHENS, GA. 

UNIVERSITY GEORGIA, June 20: 
W. Pachner; July-Aug.: J. Grillo 
ATLANTA, GA. 

ART ASSOCIATION, June 26: Folk Art 
from the Abby Rockefeller Collection; 
June 17: End the Year Show 
BADEN-BADEN, GERMANY 

STAATLICHE KUNSTHALLE, June 30-July 
31: Hans Arp 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

MUSEUM, through Summer: Matisse and 
Picasso; Klee; M. Callery Collection; 
Daumier 

BERGEN, NORWAY 

ART SOCIETY, June 15-August 15: Tradi- 
tional Norwegian Folk Arts 

BOSTON, MASS. 

COPLEY SOCIETY, June 4-17; 80th Anni- 
versary Show 

DOLL RICHARDS, May 16: 
Connaway; June American 
Paintings and Water Colors; July-Aug.: 
Group Exhibitions 

INSTITUTE ART, 
to Aug. 14: The Image Lost and Found; 
Aug. 30-Sept. 18: View, 1960 

MUSEUM, to June 26: Feininger Memorial 
NOVA GALLERY, June 7-28: Spring Group 
PUBLIC GARDEN, June 3-19: Arts Festival 
BRIGHTON, MASS. 

HENRI STUDIO GALLERY, June 19: 

BRUNSWICK, GERMANY 

HAUS SALVE HOSPES, June 8-July 10: 
German Artists Look at Europe 
BUFFALO, 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, June 15-23: 
Operation Palette; Summer: Nelson Rock- 
efeller Collection 

BURLINGTON, VERMONT 

FLEMING MUSEUM, June 5-26: New Acqui- 
sitions; H. Giles 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

FOGG, June 13-18: Harvard Class of 
1935; July 15-Aug. 21: 5 Centuries of 
Drawings 

June 17: Stuempfig 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

ART INSTITUTE, to June 18: Joseph Win- 
terbotham Collection; 20th Annual Society 
for Contemporary American Art; June 
Aug. 14: 63rd Annual Chicago Artists 
Show; June 9-July: Japanese Prints; June 
9-July 10: Szarkowski 
HOLLAND-GOLDOWSKY, May 20-June 16: 
E. de Kooning 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

MUSEUM, May to Sept. 1: Annual Art 
Academy Cincinnati Exhibition; June 
30: 33rd Annual Ohio Printmakers Show 
CONTEMPORARY ART CENTER, 
Construction and Geometry in Painting 
TAFT MUSEUM, June 26: The Turn 
the Century 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

MUSEUM, June 13: Cleveland Artists 
and Craftsmen; June 29-July 24: The 
Seven Metals of Africa; Gandhara Sculp- 


ture 

COLD SPRING HARBOR, 

LAZUK, May 29-June 18: W. Gropper 
COLOGNE, GERMANY 

KUNSTVEREIN, June 4-July 17: Leopold 
Survage Retrospective 
WALLRAF-RICHARTZ-MUSEUM, July 10: 
Edovard Vuillard 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

FINE ARTS CENTER, June 5-15: Colorado 
Craftsmen 1960; June 1-30: A. Albers 
COLUMBIA, CAR. 

MUSEUM ART, June 25: Ameri- 
can Paintings; June 1-July 31: 300 Years 
of Graphic Art; June 15-July 18: A Cor- 
poration Collects 

COOPERSTOWN, 

FENIMORE HOUSE, through June: New- 
Found American Primitive Paintings 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

MUSEUM FOR CONTEMPORARY ARTS, 
June 19: Six American Artists 

MUSEUM FINE ARTS, June, July, Au- 
gust: 22nd Annual 

DENVER, COLO. 

MUSEUM, July 17-Sept. 66th Annual 
for Western Artists 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

ART CENTER, June 2-July 4: K. Mattern; 
June 16-July 4: M. Lasansky; July 7- 
Aug. 14: Contemporary French Tapestries 


DETROIT, MICH. 
INSTITUTE ARTS, 50th Annual 
tion 


GUILD HALL, June 18-July 10: 22nd 
nual Guild Hall Artist Members Exhibi- 
tion; July 23-Aug. 13: Water Color Exhi- 
bition; Aug. 20-Sept. Artists the 
Region 

EUGENE, ORE. 

MUSEUM OF ART, June 28-Aug. 28: Ad- 
ventures in Collecting; July 5-Oct. 2: 750 West; 
Years Byzantine Painting 
FREIBURG, GERMANY 
KUNSTVEREIN, June 5-July 5: Japanese ALE 
Art from the 16th Century Present Day 
GHENT, BELGIUM 
WARANDE, June 8-30: Dutch Informal 
Group 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 
COLLEGE, June 24-July 23: 
Associated Artists of N.C. Open Exhibi- 
tion; Aug. 5-26: Exhibiting Member's 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY MUSEUM, June 
15-Aug. 15: Eskimo Art 

HAMBURG, GERMANY 
KUNSTVEREIN, to July 3: Henry Moore 
BURLIUK GALLERY, May-Sept.: American DAKL 


Artists AUSE! 
HANOVER, GERMANY hina | 
KUNSTVEREIN, June 26: Masterpieces 
Painters 
HARTFORD, CONN. hug.: 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, Aug. 
11: D. Caesar, P. Evergood 26U! 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


JOHN HERRON ART MUSEUM, June 26- 
July 10: Latvian Art Festival Exhibition OLD 
KONSTANZ, GERMANY 
WESSENBERGHAUS, June 26: Moderr 
French Art ARI 
KREFELD, GERMANY 
MUSEUM HAUS LANGE, June-July: 
Campendonk "RAN 
JOLLA, CALIF. 
ART CENTER, June 25: 1959 Biennial; 
to June 29: African Sculpture; June 29- ASA 
July 24: M. von Ruhs; June 29-July 31: USE 
Thomas; July 5-Aug. 14: Galka Scheyer 


Collection der! 
LINCOLN, MASS. 
DE CORDOVA MUSEUM, June: 5 Centurie 4 | 
of Eastern Miniatures ow 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Summer: Sir Jacot « E 
Epstein ctior 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. JSE 


MUSEUM ART, June 5-26: Levy; ind 
Turner; June 5-July 3: Women Painters INIV 
the West; June 18-July 10: Centuries 
of Printmaking in America; July 3-Aug. 2: lead 
J. Hailey, B. R. Maybeck; July 17-Aug. 2 90 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. AUSE 
COUNTY MUSEUM, 31: 
Claude Monet; Aug. 17-Oct. 2: 1960 on 
Annual 
LANDAU GALLERY. to June 20: Original ai 
Graphic Art 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY, July 
African Sculpture; Aug. 16-Sept. 
Form Givers Mid-Centur 
RIVAS GALLERY, June 10: Crown 
TOWER GALLERY, June 26: Valley 
ist Guild; July 19-Aug. 14: Americonan 
Artist Professional League 
ROBLES GALLERY, June 11: Broc- 
quy; June 20-Juiy Thomas: June 27- 
July 16: Man Ray; July 11-30: Holman; 
Aug. 1-20: J. Baxter, D. Simpson; Aug. 8 tar 


Sept. 10: S. W. Hayter, H. Phillips 4& 

WESTSIDE JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER, ‘OM 
June Sports Art 
LOUISVILLE, KY. nP 


Colors Young Africans 
LUDWIGSBURG, AUSTRIA USE 
SCHLOSS, October: Baroque Courtly Art 
LUBECK, GERMANY 
ART MUSEUM, June 26-Aug. 14: Em. 
Nolde 
MANNHEIM, GERMANY 

STADTISCHE KUNSTHALLE, July 2-31: 


H. Hajek 

MENDOZA, ARGENTINA 
ART GALLERY, July 4-25: Lasansky 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
MARBLE ARCH GALLERY, June 15: 
Americans Oth 
MILAN, ITALY 


PALAZZO REALE, to June 30: 20th Cen- ALI 
tury Italian Art from American Collections#ON' 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. le 
ART CENTER, June 19: Wisconsin 
Annual; June 23-July 24: Permanent Col-Brunc 
lection; R. von Neuman res; 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS, June 1-July 3: New 
Painting from Yugoslavia 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, to June ! 

J. Johns 
WALKER ART CENTER, June 18-July BAUS! 
Young Artists the Upper Midwest; 
12-July 17: Evergood; June 21: 
Fuller 


WONT 
at; 
| 
| 
| 


WONTCLAIR, N. J. 


June 12: and Cal- 
hwo 24: Associated Artists of New 


ONTREAL, CANADA 
July 17: The Changing Face 
Montreal 
DALARNA, SWEDEN 
ALLERY TEN, June 12-30: |. C. Borgatta, 
Carter, Most 
, GERMANY 
KUNST, June 14-Oct. Maurice 
Suzanne Valadon 
ARK, 
June 12: Collages; from 
12: The Modern Woodcut, East 
from June Sculpture from the 
Collection 
VEN, CONN. 
June 26: Art Col- 
Yale Alumni 
OPE, PA. 
tch Informal a ny 10, to June 23: Group Show; 
ne 24-July 23: Chen Chi 
ORLEANS, LA. 
24-July 23: July 1960 Art- 


): 22nd An- 
pers Exhibi- 
Color Exhi- 
tists of the 


ug. 28: Ad- 
-Oct. 2: 750 


Japanese 
Present Day 


Member’s 
ICE, FRANCE 
ISEUM, June DES PONCHETTES, Aug.-Sept.: 
4 © jainters at Nice and on the Cote D‘Azur, 
1960 
Moore MUSEUM, June-July: Primitive 


: inters from the Region 
t.: Ameri ND, CALIF. 
June 14-19: Art the Malas- 
sina Expedition, 1791 
Masterpieces OHIO 
REN MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM, through 
Oberlin Faculty Show 


ME. 
CENTER, June 27-July 15: 40th An- 
June National Exhibition 

Moderr 150 Years American Sculpture 


ARIS, FRANCE 
GALERIE, Sept.: Salon the 
june-July: H. 9 States; American Artists 
GAL DE, June 16: Soulages 
SIRIS, to June 11: A. Beaudin 
959 Biennial; GALANIS, July 10: Esteve 


re; June 29- 

ASADENA, CALIF. 

Salka Scheyer > June 7-July 12: 
PA. 

ALLIANCE, June 1-Sept. 23: Group 
ow; June 10-Aug. 17: 43rd Philadelphia 
ster Color Club Annual; June 10-Sept. 
Everyman’s Gallery; Rosenbach Col- 
ctions 

JSEUM, from May 20: Art of Nepal 

ymen Painters INIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, to Aug. 
0: 3 Centuries: Wonder and Horror of the Human 
July 3-Aug. 2: lead 

17-Aug. ART GALLERY, June 5-26: 
: J. MelLaugh- est of the Year Exhibition 


‘MOENIX, ARIZ. 

MUSEUM, June: Medieval Art 

Art from the Carnegie Col- 

20: Originel ion; June 6-Sept. 25: Childe Hassam 

uly 12-Aug."LATTSBURG, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

15-Sept. 15: Modern Graphic Arts 

Crown ‘ORTLAND, ORE. 

16: Valley Art-AUSEUM, July 22-31: Contemporary Ital- 

14: American an Painting 
'RINCETON, N. J. 

11: L. le Broc- ‘USEUM, June 8-30: The Cannon Collec- 

mas: June 27- Italian Painting 

10: A. Holman; ‘OCKFORD, ILL. 

npson; Aug. COLLEGES GALLERY, June 

Phillips German Expressionists 

NITY CENTER, ‘OMNEY, W. VA. 

TUDIO GALLERY, June Mod- 

Printmakers from Greece; July 5-31: 
syne 15: Water- ontemporary Artists from the Near East 

(OSWELL, N. MEX. 

USEUM, June 19: Calfee 

jue Courtly Art i, LOUIS, MO. 

'Y ART MUSEUM, to June 12: Recent 

\ug. 14: Em 4ipture U.S.A.; July 1-31: St. Louis So- 
sty Independent Artists 
LOUIS UNIVERSITY, The 

July 2-31: May Collection 

\AN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

NAY ART INSTITUTE, June 1-30: Prints 
Munakata 
FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

June 15: GALLERY, June 18: New York’s 
Street Painters; June 22-July 
legriest 

30: 20th PALACE THE LEGION 

through June: Peterdi; Paine; 
. Larson; Venetian Drawings, 1630-1800 

Wisconsin YOUNG MUSEUM, June 12: 

Collection Asian Art Treas- 
res; June Sculpture Our 

ime; July-Aug.: Pacific Coast Biennial 
1-July 3: NewPILEX! GALLERY, to June 18: C. Kauff- 
Rocklin; June 20-July 16: Neri 
June June 1-30: Lyberis; New 

18-July June 12: Porter; Forms 

Midwest; Israel; June 26: Painters from 

June 21: July 15-Sept. 18: Prints Muna- 


Aug. 3-Sept. 


Francis 


e: 5 Centurie 


rer: Sir Jacot 


A. Lasansky 


q 
7 


SAN JOSE, CALIF. 

ROSICRUCIAN MUSEUM, Aug. 
15: Thomas Rowlandson; July 1-Aug. 14: 
Fantin-Latour 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

MUSEUM, June 19: Maxwell, 
July-Aug.: Rockefeller Folk Art Collection; 
Aug. 28-Sept. 18: American Prints Today 
SANTA FE, MEX. 

MUSEUM, June 5-28: Biennial Exhibition 
for New Mexico Artists; to June 17: 
Canadian Water Colors and Graphics 
Today 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

MUSEUM, June 20-July 25: Angkor Wat; 
Haniwa Sculpture; July 25-Aug. 21: Treas- 
Japan 

FREDERICK NELSON, Aug.: Contempo- 
rary Italian Painting 

FRYE MUSEUM, June 8-22: Craftsman 
Press Art Contest; June 24-July 8: F. 
Marshall; G. Grace 

HENRY GALLERY, to June 12: Biennial 
Acquisitions from Santa Barbara 
SELIGMAN GALLERY, June-Sept.: Summer 
Show 

SHARON, CONN. 

SHARON PLAYHOUSE GALLERY, June 11- 
24: E. E. Rand, L. Emmet; June 25-July 
8: Marca-Relli; H. Mattson, H. L. McPhee; 
July 23-Aug. Fransioli, Aug. 6-19: 
Group Exhibition; San Francisco Painters; 
Aug. 20-Sept. Sharon Annual 
TORONTO, CANADA 

ART GALLERY, June 2-July Soviet 
Painting 

ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM, Aug. 12-Sept. 
7: Gandhara Sculpture; to Sept. 30: Ca- 
nadian Water Colors the Middle 19th 
Century; May 31-Sept. 
TULSA, OKLA. 

GILCREASE INSTITUTE, through Summer: 
The Art Charles Russell 

VIENNA, AUSTRIA 

ART GALLERY, July-August: 5000 Years 
Indian Art 

WALTHAM, MASS. 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, June 15: Klee 
WASHINGTON, 


CORCORAN GALLERY, Sept. 11: 


Cross, R. Kramer, B. Lawless 

GRES, May 11: Young British 
Painters 

NATIONAL GALLERY, from June: French 
18th Century Prints from the Widener 
Collection 

WOODSTOCK, 

JUDSON SMITH GALLERY, July 31-Aug. 
20; Aug. 21-Sept. Kaaterskill Group 


NEW YORK CITY 


Museums: 

AMERICAN ACADEMY ARTS LETTERS 
(633 W. 155), May 25-June 19: New 
Members 

BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkwy.), May 10-July 
17: National Print Exhibition 

MUSEUM CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS (29 
W. 53), May 27-Sept. 11: Designer-Crafts- 
men U.S.A. 1960 

COOPER UNION (Cooper Sq.), Apr. 20- 
Aug. 31: The Logic and Magic Color 
GUGGENHEIM (1071 5th 88), June: 
Spanish Painting 

JEWISH MUSEUM (1109 5th 92), 
June 15: Calvin Albert; Helen K. Kramer 
METROPOLITAN 82), June 19: 
Spingold Collection; May 20-Sept. 
Photography in the Fine Arts Il; May 25- 
July 10: Prints Recently Acquired; June 
Sept. 4: Walter C. Baker Collection of 
Drawings; July 6-Sept. Paintings from 
Private Collections 

MODERN ART (11 W. 53), May 4-June 12: 
Portraits from the Museum Collection; 
July 11-Sept. 25: Spanish Artists; June 
Sept. 6: Art Nouveau 

N.Y. PUBLIC LIBRARY (42nd 5), June 
30: The Book of Japan; to Oct. 16: Recent 
Print additions 

PRIMITIVE ART (15 54), May 18: 
Lipchitz Collection of Primitive Art 
STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE ARTS 
SCIENCES (75 Stuyvesant Pl.), June 4- 
Oct. Selected Works from the Perma- 
nent Collection 

WHITNEY (22 54), June 12: 
Creeft; Hugo Robus Retrospective; June 
12-Sept. 13: Paintings and Sculpture from 
the Permanent Collection 


Galleries: 


A.C.A. (63 57), May 23-June 11: 
Gilleran; June 13-30: Shurgin; A.C.A. 
1959 Competition Winners 

ADAM-AHAB St. Marks through 
Summer: L. Woodman, Retrospective 
(170 12), June 3-30: Wehren- 


ALAN (766 Mad. at 66), June 1-July 1: 
New Work IV 

(1044 Mad. 79), June- 
July: American, French Spanish Painting 
AR™ZT (142 W. 57), 3-14: Group: June 
9-20: Fenrow, Marrantino; June 15-July 
Summer Festival; June 21-July Group 
BABCOCK (805 Mad. at 68), through July: 
Group 

BARONE (1018 Mad. 79), May 24-June 
24: Sculpture and Drawings 


BARZANSKY (1071 Mad. 81), June: 
Group 

BAYER (51 80), May 10-June 11: Se- 
lected Talent 

BORGENICHT (1018 Mad. 79), June 
1-30: Painters 

BRATA (89 E. 10), June 3-23: Group; 
June 23-Sept.: Group 

BROOKLYN ARTS (141 Montague St.), May 
22-June 14: Group; June 14-Sept. 11: 


BURR (115 55), June 5-18: Dord Fitz 
Art Center Group; July 7-30: Print Festi- 
val; through Aug.: Group 

CAMINO (92 10), June 2-Oct. 
Changing Group Shows. 

CARAVAN (132 E. 65), through Summer: 


Group 

CARMEL (82 10), June 3-23: Patrick 
Cappodana 

CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), to June 17: Group 
CASTELLI (4 E. 77), June 3-25: New Work 
of Gallery Artists 

CHASE (31 64), June: Contemporary 
European & American 

COBER (14 E. 69), May 24-June 11: 
Bessie Boris; June 1-21, Nicol Allan 
COLLECTOR'S (49 W. 53), June: Group 
CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. 77), May 
23-June 11: Prints by Takal, Cassarella, 
Cornell, Summers; June 13-July 2: Group 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS (19 71), through 
Aug.: Grou 

CRESPI 58), May 30-June 10: 
Moss; June 13-24: and Blatt 
(1091 Mad. 82), June 1-25: 
Archaic Sculpture from 3 Continents I! 
DAVIS (231 E. 60), June: Group 

AENLLE (59 53), June 6-25: Cutler, 
Herr, Kahn, Priskie 

DEITSCH (1018 Mad. 79), May 
11: New Acquisitions 

DUO (1204 Lex. at 82), June 7-30: Group 
DURLACHER (11 57), May 24-July 30: 


Group 

DUVEEN (18 E. 79), June: Old Masters; 
French Furniture 

EGGLESTON (969 Mad. 76), June 1-30: 
Group 

EMMERICH (17 E. 64), May 24-June 30: 
Group 

F.A.R. (746 Mad. at 65), June 6-24: Keiko 
Minami 

FEIGL (601 Mad. at 57), June: American 
& European Paintings and Sculpture 
FEINGARTEN (1018 Mad. 78), May 31- 
June 18: N. Barrett, A. Kobayashi 

56th STREET (336 56), May 15-July 
15: Contemporary American & Europeans 
FINCH COLLEGE ART GALLERY (62 
78), May 18: Salvador Dali 
FINDLAY (11 E. 57), June-July: Impres- 
Post-Impressionists, School 

FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES (41 57), June- 
July: Group 

FRENCH CO. (978 Mad. 76), May 18- 
June 11: Wolfgang Hollegha 

FRUMKIN (32 E. 57), June: Review of the 
Season 

FULTON (61 Fulton St.), to June 11: 
A. Toribio; June 13-July 8: New Masters 
Drawing Show; July 11-Aug. 12: Domingo 
GALLERY (200 59), June 7-25: Group 
GENERAL POST OFFICE (33rd 8), June 
15-17: 5th Annual Art Exhibition 
GOTHAM (139 61), May 23-June 15: 


Group 

GRAHAM (1014 Mad. 78), June 7-30: 
William Dole 

GRAHAM (1014 Mad. 78), May 13- 
June 11: Recent Acquisitions 

GRAND CENTRAL (40 Vanderbilt 43), 
June-July: Water Colors; Oi's; Portraits 
GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 Mad.), 
June 18-July 6: Group 

HARTERT (22 E. 58), to June 30: American 
& French Paintings 

HELLER (63 57). May 23-June 30: Group 
HERBERT (14 69), May 23-June 18: Re- 
cent Sculpture 

HERZL INSTITUTE (515 Park), May 22- 
June 19: Joel Rohr 

HICKS STREET (48 Hicks), May 15-June 11: 
Olga Rosenson 

HIRSCHL ADLER (21 67), June 7-25: 
E. Krentzin; M. Mouly 

HUTTON (41 57), June-July-Aug.: New 
Names for New Collectors 
INTERNATIONAL ART (55 56), June 
8-18: Group; June 19-31: Group 
INTERNATIONALE (1095 Mad. 82), 
June 15-29: Bartolomucci 

ISAACSON (22 66), May 16-June 30: 


roup 

JACKSON (32 69), May 10-June 11: 
P. Jenkins; June 6-24: Sculpture Invita- 
tional; New Media-New Forms Painting 
and Sculpture 

JAMES (70 E. 12), May 13-June 12: 6th 
Annual Invitational 

JANIS (15 57), May 22-June 11: Kem- 
eny. wall reliefs 

JUSTER (154 79), May 30-June 18: 
Season's Resume 

KENNEDY (13 58), June 13-30: The 
Fabulous Peales 

KNOEDLER (14 57), June 7-Sept. 
Neuberger Collection of American Art 
KOTTLER 65), June 1-18: Man; 
Jure 20-July 8: 6 Man 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. 80), May 19- 
June 19: Drawings and Sma'l Sculptures 
by Americans; June 20: Group 

LANDRY (712 5th at 56). Turku Trajan 
LATOW (13 E. 63), May 23-June 25: 
Fernando Maza 


LIMELIGHT (91 7th Ave. So.), May 17- 
June 26: Edward Weston 

(12 57), June-July: School 

MARCH (95 E. 10), June 3-16: June Invita- 
tional 

MAYER (762 Mad. 65), May 17-June 11: 
Baumbach; June 13-30: Group 
MELTZER (38 57), June: Group 

MI CHOU (36 W. 56), Apr. 26-June 11: 
Tsou Lin Tcheng 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), May 31-June 25: 
Season’s Retrospective 

MILCH (21 E. 67), June: American Paint- 
ings and Water Colors; July 5-29: 19th & 
20th Century Americans 

MORRIS (174 Waverly Pl.), June-Aug.: 


Group 

NESSLER (718 Mad. at 64), May 31-June 
18: Nudes; June 20-July 8: Water Colors 
NEW (50 E. 78), June: American & 
European Paintings 

NEW ART CENTER (1193 Lex. 81), 
June: French Masters 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), to June 10: Se- 
lected Paintings from the Collec- 
tion 

NONAGON (99 2nd at 6), May 20-June 
12: Spring Invitational 

NORDNESS (831 Mad. at 69), June: Water 
Colors, Pastels, Gouaches; July: Drawings; 
Aug.: Graphics 
PANORAS (62 W. 56), May 30-June 11: 
Serhij Pastukhiv; June 13-July 2: R. An- 
thony; July 5-29: Pollaro 
PARMA (1111 Lex. 77), May 24-June 
11: Group 

PEN AND BRUSH CLUB (16 10), May 
Aug.: Water Color Show 

PERIDOT (820 Mad. 68), May 30-June 
24: Group 

PERLS (1016 Mad. 78), June 10: 
Modern Masters 

PIETRANTONIO (26 84), June: Hilda 
Ward 

POINDEXTER (21 56), May 31-Jure 17: 
S. Labrot, N. Lyons, W. Chappell, photo- 
graphs 

PORTRAITS INC. (136 57), June: Con- 
temporary Portraits 

RADICH (818 Mad. at 68), May 31-June 
25: Group 

REHN (683 5th at 54), June 6-30: Group 
REUBEN (61 4th 9), May 20-June 
Martha Edelheit 

ROKO (925 Mad. at 74), May 20-June: 
Old Masters and Contemporary Japanese 
Prints and Scrolls; June 7-July 3: Painting 
and Sculpture Group 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), through Summer: 


Group 

SAIDENBERG (10 77), June: American 
& European Painting and Sculpture 
SALPETER (42 E. 57), June: Group 
SCHAEFER (32 57), June 6-July 
Group; July 11-Aug.: Contemporary Span- 
ish Painting and Sculpture 

SCHAINEN STERN (236 53), from May 
26: H. J. Schainen; A. C. Stern 
SCHONEMAN (63 57), 1-30: 
Modern French Painting 

SCHOOL CHINESE BRUSHWORK (58 
W. 57), Wang Chi-Yuan 

SCHWEITZER (205 54), June: Summer 
Landscapes the 19th 20th Century 
SECTION ELEVEN (11 57), May 
11: Ruth Vollmer 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), June: African 
Sculpture 

SELECTED ARTISTS (903 Mad. 72), May 
30-June 17: Charlotte Berend-Corinth 
SELIGMANN 57), June 6-17: Con- 
temporary American Drawings and Sculp- 


ture 

SLATKIN (115 92), May 27-June 17: 
French Masters 

STABLE (924 7th 58), June 1-24: Group 
STAEMPFLI (47 77), May 25: 
San Francisco Artists 

STUTTMAN (13 75), May 25: 


Group 
SUDAMERICANA (10 E. 8), June 1-30: 


Group 

TERRAIN (20 W. 16), to June 15: The 
Slim 

TOZZI (137 57), Art 

VERCEL (23 E. 63), May 16-June 10: Epko, 
Lacoudre 

VILLAGE ART CENTER (39 Grove), June 6- 
23: Jan McCartin; June 27-July 14: A. 
Stavrolakes; C. Carell; B. Herzenberg 
VIVIANO (42 E. 57), May 31-June 30: 
American and European Group f 
WALKER (117 E. 57), June: Collector’s Finds 
WARREN (867 Mad. 72), May 30-June 
18: Group 

WASHINGTON IRVING (49 Irving 
June 30: Group 

WEYHE (794 Lex. 61), 
Avati; June 15-July 30: 
German Graphics 

WHITE (42 57), May 17-June 17: 
Americans and Europeans 

WILDENSTEIN (19 64), May 24-June 
11: Maria de Kammerer 

WISE (50 57), May 24-June 18: Fred 
Mitchell 

WITTENBORN (1018 Mad. at 79), May 23- 
June 23: Falk; Sintenis 

WORLD HOUSE (987 Mad. 77), May 17- 
June 18: Lee Gatch; June 21-July: Sum- 
mer International IV 

ZABRISKIE (32 65; after June 13, 
61), May 23-June 11: J. Milder, B. Thomp- 
son; June 13-30: R. De Niro; June 13-July 
Earlier 20th Century American Prints 


13-June 14: 
Oth Century 


WILDENST 


presents 


YORK ART GALLERY” 
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